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This unretouched photograph is of trash discharge 
scooped from a Super-Jet lint cleaner in actual opera- 
tion on moderately trashy machine picked cotton. You 
can see plenty of trash... leaves, stems, motes... and 
a lot of nep-stock. But there’s no spinable fiber. 
Super-Jet gives you a better net turnout of good spin- 
ning-quality fiber because it takes out trash; leaves 
lint in. 


AND NO MOVING PARTS IS THE REASON 


Here is a cross section of a Super-Jet. 
It has no moving parts — no beaters, 
no saws — nothing to create neps, 
nothing to wear out. A Lummus de- 
velopment of gentle air-streams does 
the work. Write for Bulletin 639. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN COMPANY 


Established 1869 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONTINENTAL'S 
a got Cleaner 








Sets New Standard of Efficiency 
in Cleaning Roughly Picked Cotton 


This exclusive Continental machine has demonstrated under widely 
varying conditions its superior ability to extract sticks, stems, hulls and 
motes in quantities which no conventional cylinder cleaner can remove. 


This is because there are no screens beneath the revolving disc 
cylinders to obstruct the passing of the foreign matter, eliminating once 
and for all the recurring problem of cleaning these screens. 


We invite you to write for Bulletin 190-B 
which gives complete descriptive details. 


Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 















® No pilot—Automatic Elec- 
tric Ignition 


® No floor space required— 
mounts on blast side of 
fan 


e Remote Control Opera- 
tion from anywhere in ; 
gin e 








e 3,000,000 BIU per hour 


plus 


ee ® Automatic Temperature 
ontro Ox whic may e con 
veniently located anywhere in gin Control — prevents over- 


drying [ p (@ 


Send for your FREE bulletin on the new MITCHELL 
VERTIMATIC HEATER today. Ask your MITCHELL 4p 
representative about its money-saving details. 


























JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
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Finish the job Right! 








USE THE 


BEST BAGGING 


IMPORTED INTO THE 
U. S. A. TODAY! 











“Pride of India” 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 








C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST. ® NEW YORK, N. 2. Sales representatives 


throughout cotton pro- 
ducing districts. 








Stocks Maintained in 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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If you need a drive for jobs like these-- 


YOURE MONEY AHEAD 


With LINK-BELT Silent Chain 












1 ADVERSE OPERATING CONDI- 2 UNFAILING SAFETY. Dependability 3 LARGE OR SMALL HP. A versatile 
TIONS. Humidity, heat, cold do not assures continued production. On above line, Link-Belt Silent Chain drives are 

lower Link-Belt Silent Chain’s better- tunnel ventilators, Link-Belt drives pro- available from fractional to thousands 
than-98% efficiency. tect human life. of horsepower. 





4 LARGE RATIOS. Link-Belt Silent 5 LIMITED SPACE. Easy to assemble in 6 HIGH SPEED. After 13 years on this 


Chain operates efficiently on extremely close quarters, Link-Belt Silent Chain newspaper press at speeds up to 4700 
short centers at ratios as high as 10-to-1. permits built-in drives, compact housings. fpm, Silent Chain is still efficient. 





Here's why Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives offer you For all the facts, see your Link-Belt distributor or 
more per dollar spent: factory branch store, or write for new Book 2425. 


¢ Lower cost—often lower in first cost, always lower in 13,448 
ultimate cost. 

Longer life—trouble-free performance for 25 or 30 years 
is common. 

No dismantling machine or removing sheaves for repairs. 
Better than 98% efficiency. 

Maintained ratio assures full productive capacity. 

Slipless action assures a better product. SILVERSTREAK SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
Easy to install. 

Safe to employees—operates in oil-retaining casing. 


oe Ee rey 
o 





LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices, Stock Carrying 
Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in All Principal Cities. Export Office: New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, 
Marrickville, N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 
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The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 


READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
THE CAROLINAS 


xk k 


OFFICIAL 
MAGAZINE OF: 


National Cottonseed 
Products Association 


National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Arizona Ginners’ 
Association 


Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association 


California Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


The Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association 


© 
Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


* 


THE Corron GIN AND 

Om MILL Press is the Official 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 
communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expressions 
or policies contained herein. 














* ON OUR COVER: 


Revolutionary War patriots would be surprised to 
know that the traditional July 4 celebration in the 
Southwest and West is a rodeo. Except they didn’t 
call it that where we came from; it was a barbecue 
and goat roping, and we can still smell the cabrito 
and calf meat roasting over the pit, choke over 
the dust kicked up by the riders and feel a little 


too full over drinking all that soda pop and iced 
tea. Such a scene is pictured on our cover and it's 
as true to our memories as can be, except our 
home town was too little to have a grandstand. 
We had to sit on the fence, or car running boards 
—back when cars had running boards. 


Photograph by Bob Taylor 
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GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor « 





PREFERRED IN THE 
COTTON GINNING 
& OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
INDUSTRIES 
















THE 
VERTICAL 
HELICOID 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 


NINE 
BASIC 


TYPES 
For Every Need 











y 


Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 
units. Precision engineered 
to meet your needs and re- 
quirements in the elevating 
of any free flowing bulk ma- 
terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
tion and a continuous reduc- 
tion in operating cost. Rotor 
Lift is available in nine dis- 
tinct types and four diameter 
sizes. When processors in 
the cotton ginning and oil- 
seed industries express such 
enthusiasm, it is well worth 
your investigation. 


























| Send for our illustrated 
catalog describing the me- 
chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 











SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


P.O. Box 1217 







6 S.E. 4th St. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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WILSON! YOU ALMOST LOST US $3,500...! 




















. . « THAT LAST SOLVENT 
SHIPMENT WAS CONTAMINATED! 
GET US ANOTHER IN A HURRY— 
AND IT HAD BETTER BE GOOD! 

















3) CAR NUMBER AND 
SHIPPING INFORMATION 
ARE SENT TO YOU 
PROMPTLY. 





1) SKELLYSOLVE 1S CONTINUALLY 
TESTED FOR QUALITY AND SHIPPED 
IN SPECIAL TANKCARS NOT 

USED FOR HEAVY FUELS. 






— 


4) SKELLY'S 
STORAGE AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES HELP 
ASSURE DEPEND- 
ABLE SERVICE. 

VEN THE 
FLOODS HAVE 
NEVER STOPPED 
SKELLYSOLVE! 











2) SKELLYSURE DELIVERY 
IS FAST. YOUR ORDER J 
IS PHONED DIRECT TO 

THE PLANT...9 TIMES 
OUT OF 10 YOUR CAR IS 
SHIPPED THE NEXT DAY. 




























OKAY, BOSS—I'VE JUST 
SWITCHED TO SKELLYSOLVE... 











5)...AND BACK OF EVERY DROP 
OF SKELLYSOLVE IS THE SKELLY 
RECORD OF 25 YEARS OF 
PIONEERING LEADERSHIP IN 

THE INDUSTRY! 















WILSON, YOU'RE A GENIUS! 
SKELLYSOLVE DID HELP 
ELIMINATE OUR CONTAMINATION 
PROBLEMS. 





—— _ “A 
5 1cc103 & 
» ACS FCO. 








YES! AND THAT SKELLYSURE DELIVERY 
SAVES ME A LOT OF HEADACHES, TOO! 








Many companies in your industry depend on Skellysolve for exacting quality, 
prompt shipment, and technical service. Get more complete facts today. 














WRITE FOR MORE 


FACTS—OR CALL US CAN 
TODAY AT LOGAN 3575, K<SKELLY 5 e S 0 ye 
IN KANSAS CITY, SS 
< MISSOURI ~ 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Industrial Division 





Les Weber 
Manager Skellysolve 
Sales 





605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 





Skellysolve for 
Animal and Vegetable Oil 
Extraction 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flaxseed, 
peanuts, cottonseed and the like. Closed cup 
flash point about -20°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible and in- 
edible oils and meals, particularly where 
lower volatility than that of Skellysolve-B is 
desired because of warm condenser water. 
Closed cup flash point about 13°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-D. Quality solvent at competi- 
tive prices. For degreasing meat scraps, ex- 
tracting oil-soturated fuller’s earth, general 
extraction uses. Closed cup flash point about 
oF. 

SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed meals 
and other products in laboratory analytical 
work. Originaily made to conform to A.O.C.S. 
specifications for petroleum ether, and for 
pharmaceutical extractions, where finest 
quality solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about -50°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and inedible 
oils and meals where greater volatility is 
desired than that of Skellysolve C or D. 
Closed cup flash point about -20°F. 


—— 
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Simplify 
your Lubrication 


with MULTIFAK 2 


The Texaco 
aalel idem 010) a ele}-{-mrelg—t-t-1—5 


NOW, with Texaco Multifak 2, you need only one 
grease to handle a variety of lubrication jobs—save time, 
reduce costs. Texaco Multifak 2 provides effective lubri- 
cation for all grease-lubricated anti-friction and sleeve- 
type bearings, eccentric straps, roller chains, etc. 

Texaco Multifak 2 is a fine lithium-soap grease with 
excellent pumpability even at low temperatures. It is 
oxidation-inhibited, has high mechanical stability and 
resists water and rusting. Texaco Multifak 2 lubricates 
effectively over a wide temperature range—up to 250° F. 
or more on the high side. 

For your diesel engines: Use one of the famous Texaco 
Ursa Oils—the lubricating oils especially refined and 
processed to make engines deliver more power with less 
fuel over longer periods between overhauls. 


A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly give you 
full information. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR COTTON GINS AND OIL MILLS 


vi¢ TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring DONALD O'CONNOR or JIMMY DURANTE on television... Saturday nights, NBC. 
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Hybrid Grain Sorghums 
To Aid Cotton Belt 






As plant breeders reach a goal sought for 
25 years, region will have more economical 
carbohydrate feed to go with its protein con- 
centrates and pastures in the efficient pro- 
duction of more meat and milk. 


By WALTER B. MOORE 
Editor, The Cotton Gin And Oil Mill Press 


ORGHUM SQUEEZIN’S for two- 

fisted drinkers and popsorghum in- 
stead of popcorn for the Davy Crockett 
crowd are intriguing possibilities that 
may result from research recently an- 
nounced. Far more important develop- 
ments than these two are likely from 
this announcement, which told farmers 
that hybrid grain sorghums have been 
achieved at last. 

These hybrids will put millions of dol- 
lars of new money in farmers’ pockets 
after 1957. This is because they will pro- 
duce 30 to 40 percent higher yields per 
acre. 

Cottonseed crushers and ginners have 
more-than-usual interest in this—an in- 
terest that is likely to extend far be- 
yond what has been considered grain 
sorghum territory in the past. 

Will these new hybrids make grain 
sorghums a stronger competitor for land 
now in cotton? 

Will grain sorghum now become a ma- 
jor crop in the Southeast? 

Can these hybrids put the Southeast 
and Southwest in the livestock business 
as they’ve never been before? 

Will the increased supply of grain 
help or hurt sales of soybean and cotton- 
seed meal? 


While no one can answer these ques- 
tions yet, the Cotton Belt is certain to 
feel strong influences on its agriculture 
resulting from this research milestone. 


e Wins $5,000 Award — Its significance 
is suggested by the fact that the re- 
search won $5,000 and the gold medal 
of the Hoblitzelle Achievement Award 
for the “advancement of Texas rural 
life.” 

Workers who received the award re- 
cently in ceremonies at Texas Research 
Foundation were J. Roy Quinby, super- 
intendent, and J. C. Stephens, USDA 
plant breeder, at Texas Experiment Sub- 
station at Chillicothe. 

With characteristic modesty, Quinby 
and Stephens are generous in sharing 
credit. A. B. Conner, R. E. Karper, Dr. 
N. W. Kramer, Don L. Jones and many 
others made invaluable contributions; 
and Quinby at the ceremonies said: “We 
are standing on the shoulders of many 
others who have helped in this work.” 


e Research Took 30 Years — The devel- 
opment of hybrid grain sorghums has 
been under way for nearly 30 years. 
That’s quite a large part of the commer- 
cial life of the crop in this country, for 


COMMERCIAL certified seed growers have been greatly interested in the new 
hybrid grain sorghums. A group is shown in a field at the Chillicothe Substation. 
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THE LARGER SIZE of hybrid grain 
sorghums is compared with pure vari- 
eties by J. C. Stephens, USDA plant 
breeder, and Roy Quinby, superintend- 
ent, at the Chillicothe, Texas, Experi- 
ment Substation. 


grain sorghums are only about twice 
that old as a crop of any importance in 
the Southwest. 

Some say that Indians were growing 
the crop when the settlers arrived in 
North America; certainly, African slaves 
brought some types of sorghums here in 
colonial times. 

Returning from missionary work in 
Colombia, the Reverend H. B. Pratt 
planted a crop which Colombians called 
“maiz millo” in his garden at Winnsboro, 
S.C., in 1879. Whether this was a new 
variety or identical with a _ Rural 
Branching Sorghum already grown here 
is debatable, but the Reverend Pratt un- 
questionably gave us the name so widely 
used today—an English version of the 
Spanish words which mean corn millet. 

Continuous cultivation in the U.S. 
started just about 100 years ago with 
the sweet sorghums or sorgos, when 
Chinese Amber came here from China 
via France. 

The real beginning of grain sorghum 
production resulted from the introduc- 
tion of white durra and brown durra to 
California from Egypt about 75 years 
ago. Later many other varieties came, 
such as kafir, feterita and hegari, and 
now there are roughly 100 different 
members of the sorghum family, which 
includes also the grass sorghums, such 
as sudan, and broomcorn. 

Grain sorghums (milo and kafir) 
reached Texas in the 1880’s. 

Texas Experiment Substations at Chil- 
licothe and Lubbock were among the 
first to work with the crop, and have 
made many contributions to it. A. B. 
Conner planted hegari at Chillicothe in 
1908 and distributed seed in 1910. Con- 
ner, Quinby and Karper are three names 
that should be underlined whenever grain 
sorghum research is mentioned because of 
their long association with it. This in 
no way detracts from the important, but 
later, work of such men as Stephens, 
Kramer and others. 

Many improvements have been made 
in the grain sorghums through the 
years. They have included new and bet- 
ter varieties, types adapted to special 
uses (such as for starch, popcorn or al- 
cohol) and, possibly the most important, 
the development of the combine-type sor- 
ghums which have made this one of the 
most completely mechanized of crops. 


e How Hybrids Developed—Now comes 
the new hybrid sorghum. How this came 
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about is summarized by Texas Experi- 
ment Station as follows: 

The advantages of hybrid sorghums 
were pointed out in 1927 by Karper and 
Conner. Since then Quinby and Stephens 
have tried mechanical, chemical and ge- 
netic methods to develop a process for 
sorghum hybrid seed production. The 
big problem was to produce seed at a 
price farmers could afford to pay. 


The first big step toward the goal fi- 
nally reached this year came in 1929. 
Stephens found a genetic male-sterile in 
Sudan grass and transferred it into 
common sorghum. Later a better one 
was found in kafir. Hybrids could be 
produced in this manner, but the cost 
was too much. 

The second big step, in 1943, was when 
Glen Kuykendall, who later worked at 
the Chillicothe station, discovered a male- 


sterile in the Day variety on his father’s 


Tennessee farm. This was brought to 
Chillicothe in 1947, and a_three-way- 


cross method of producing hybrid seed 
was developed. 


While the Day male-sterile was being 


perfected at Chillicothe, Stephens pro- 


duced a still better male-sterile. Among 


the crosses made in 1949 to determine 


inheritance of the male-sterile character - 
in the Day variety, Stephens used Soon-. 


er milo as a female parent and back- 
crossed to Texas Blackhul kafir. The 
following year, partial male sterility was 
found in the second generation proge- 
nies, having milo as the female parent. 

Distribution of the Day male-sterile 
was made in 1951 by the Texas Experi- 
ment Station to plant breeders in Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Nebraska. Experi- 
ment stations in those states will have 





AFTER PICKING IT'S GINNING, 


THEN IT'S GOOD WRAPPING, 


AND THERES WHERE 


"HINDOO” BAGGING 
erm PAYS OFF/ 


/HINDOO 


\\ MAKES YOUR BALE 
ABETTER BALE 

2-LB.21-L8 ; 

4, 


PROFIT BY THE CHOICE OF GINNERS 


FOR GENERATIONS” 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ATLANTA, GA, G 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ULFPORT, MISS. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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hybrids in production probably by 1958. 

From about 700 sorghum hybrids pro- 
duced at Chillicothe and Lubbock and 
tested in 1954, at least 20 promising hy- 
brids were selected for testing from 
Texas to South Dakota in 1955. From 
these, a choice of four or five of the 
best hybrids will be made, and seed of 
the parents of the top hybrids will be 
sold to seed growers who will increase 
the amount of seed for sale to farmers 
in 1957. 

The approximately 500 varieties of 
sorghum in the nursery at Chillicothe 
make possible an almost unlimited num- 
ber of crosses. The crosses are made by 
dusting pollen from normal plants to 
male-sterile plants and heads and cov- 
ering with treated bags. 

“Generally, the yields of hybrids be- 
gin where those of pure varieties leave 
off,” Quinby explained. “Over a_ six- 
year period at Chillicothe in April plant- 
ings, a hybrid of kafir X Day parentage 
produced 29 percent more grain than 12 
of the common varieties including Mar- 
tin, Plainsman, Caprock and Westland. 
Over a six-year period at Chillicothe 
in June plantings, this same hybrid pro- 
duced 47 percent more grain than 11 
common varieties, and 62 percent more 
grain than Martin, the predominantly- 
planted variety in Texas during recent 
years. 

“Farmers should buy seed of sorghum 
hybrids each year,” Quinby said. “Seed 
saved from hybrid fields and replanted 
will lose about half the increase in 
yields in each generation after the first, 
and variation in maturity among plants 
would make harvesting difficult. Also, 
the present hybrids have one white and 
one red parent. The first-generation 
plants, which are hybrid sorghum, will 
have red seed, but in the second genera- 
tion three-fourths of the plants will pro- 
duce red seed and one-fourth white seed, 
resulting in mixed grain grade.” 

One oddity in the new hybrid sor- 
ghums, Quinby pointed out, is the com- 
plete color change from planting to har- 
vest. Due to parentage of hybrids, farm- 
ers will buy white seed from seed grow- 
ers to plant, but will harvest a crop 
of red grain. 


e Comes at Opportune Time — This new 
hybrid grain sorghum is arriving at a 
most opportune time for the South. 
Corn, long grown on a huge acreage in 
the South (frequently on more total 
acres than were devoted to cotton), was 
produced chiefly as a mule feed and 
“fence corner” crop. Yields often were 
pitiful. Hybrid corn helped to hike 
yields since its development and has 
changed the situation on many farms, 
but it is the Corn Belt, not the Cotton 
Belt, that has benefited the most from 
hybrid corn. 

Corn, in fact, appears to be a vanish- 
ing crop in the Cotton Belt. Farmers 
in the South reported this spring that 
they expect to plant three percent few- 
er acres to corn in 1955 than in the pre- 
vious year. The South has been steadily, 
although gradually, cutting down on its 
plantings of corn. The acreage this 
year will be the smallest in 80 years. 

“Southern farmers,” comments USDA, 
“are relying more on other grains and 
forage crops for feed. These crops also 
fit better into rotations on many farms 
in the area.” 

Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas have been 
the centers for grain sorghums, but in- 
creasing acreages in Arkansas, Ala- 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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: —" : | an important element to 
THT consider when buying 
| he | oil milling equipment 






oy 3) 






Oil mill operators wouldn’t buy new equipment 
without first carefully studying the original cost, 
the operating cost and the production efficiency. 
But just as important a consideration is the quality 
of the service available after the equipment is 
installed and operating. 











— ; rene What should you look for in service? First, be 
sure that the service organization is large enough 
to provide quick service if you should need it in 
a hurry. The French force of representatives and 
service personnel is the largest service organiza- 
tion in its field devoted exclusively to the oil 
milling industry. Second, what about the ability 
of the men who will service your equipment? Most 
. : of the French service representatives have spent 
_ Bee ae their entire working lives in the oil milling industry 
so that you get full benefit of truly professional 
experience and skill. Third, how quickly are spare 
parts available? The French Oil Mill Machinery 
Company makes all its own equipment and al- 
ways maintains a stock of spare parts for your 
protection. The French Oil Mill Machinery Com- 
pany spares no effort to provide the most complete 
service in the industry ... to help eliminate the 
risk of costly prolonged shutdowns. 

























When you are considering a new plant or an 
addition to present facilities, French also provides 
maximum service . . . including consultation with 
French’s engineers, who have had years of ex- 
perience in designing oil milling machinery, to 
make sure any recommendation completely meets 
your requirements. See French first . . . for the 
best in oil milling equipment . . . the best in service. 


REPRESENTATIVES FRENCH 
East of Mississippi Texas, New Mexico, THE OiL MILL 




















Arkansas and Louisiana Arizona and California 
Mr. TOM R. BROOKE ay Mt, He Pe KEAHEY MACHINERY CO. 
146 E. 17th Street N. E. 427 West Colorado Street 
Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas PIQUA, OHIO-—U. S.A. 
Export @ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-ORYERS 


M. NEUMUNZ & SON, inc. 
90 West Street 
New York, New York 






e SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 





Cottonseed Support Programs 


SECURITY can destroy competitive powers, says C. J. 
Orr in this address before the recent annual convention of 
Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


E ARE NOW so close to the end of 

the season that we ought to be 
able to look back over our shoulders and 
see if we can figure out what it was 
that happened to us. I think none of us 
will deny that this was a season when, 
in effect, competition ran wild. 

It isn’t enough to say that the severity 
of competition was due to the reduced 
supply of cottonseed that resulted from 
acreage control. That played a part, but 
I think we will agree, as we look back, 
that competition went beyond the level 
indicated by short supplies. And if the 
whole explanation is to be found in the 
reduced supply of seed, Heaven help us 
this next season, when the supply will be 
further reduced as the result of even 
tighter acreage controls. 

I think much of our difficulty was 
caused by the fact that we had a gov- 
ernment guarantee under which to op- 
erate. If we bought our seed at the sup- 
port price, we were pretty well guaran- 
teed at least a small profit with no mar- 
ket risk on our part. We could pay a 
little over the support price and at worst 
about break even with no market risk. 
We could pay substantially over the 
support price, and if we couldn’t sell the 
products at better than the govern- 
ment’s buying prices, we could always 
deliver such products to the government 
at a maximum loss which we could cal- 
culate at the time we bought the seed. 
If the market for products in a ton of 
cottonseed rose substantially above the 
government’s buying price, we were as- 
sured anywhere from a small to a sub- 
stantial profit without the necessity of 
taking any market risk. Now, in the 
parlance of the futures markets, that is 
known as a “put,” and our cottonseed 
support program was a “put” that every 
mill operator knew about — in other 
words, it wasn’t just something that only 
a few realized, but it was common mar- 
ket knowledge. 


e Too-Costly Insurance—To state it an- 
other way, we had an insurance policy 
which many thought had been given to 
us free by a benevolent government. By 
now, we no doubt realize that we usually 
do have to pay a price for everything 
that we get. Therefore, a part of the 
price we paid for cottonseed with the 
assurance of a little or no loss, at the 
one extreme, or a substantial profit, at 
the other extreme, was nothing more 
than an insurance premium paid for the 
privilege of operating with little or no 
market risk. Today, sadder and, let us 
hope, a little wiser, most of us may now 
realize that we paid an insurance prem- 
ium which was too high for the protec- 
tion we got. 

All of you know the results of the past 
cottonseed support programs as well as 
I do, so my summarization of such re- 
sults will be brief. The programs accu- 
mulated a lot of cottonseed oil which 
has been dumped in foreign markets, 
with soybean oil taking its place in the 
domestic market. Cottonseed meal was 
priced out of the market at times and 
large quantities were dumped into the 
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domestic market through drouth relief 
programs with consequent great dislo- 
cations to the feed industry. Some has 
been dumped this season into export 
markets. Linters, too, were priced out of 
the market with wood pulp taking their 
place, and the government still has more 
than a million bales hanging over the 
market which must be liquidated in com- 
petition with linters to be produced from 
crops for several years to come. All this 
resulted in great expense to taxpayers 
and in heavy and expensive administra- 
tive burdens to government. 

So much for the past, now let’s sur- 
vey the situation which confronts us 
now, 


e Today’s Situation — On March 16, 
USDA announced its price support ac- 
tions for 1955 crop cottonseed and soy- 
beans. It was stated that: 

“Cottonseed will be supported on a 
basis to reflect 65 percent of the Feb. 
15, 1955, parity price of $71.30 per ton 
average quality seed. Loans on farm- 
stored cottonseed will be available at an 
average of $46 per ton basis grade 
(100). Purchase prices to producers 
will be at an average of $42 per ton 
basis grade (100), with appropriate dif- 
ferentials for purchases from ginners or 
oil mills to reflect normal handling and 
transportation costs. 

“Other provisions of the support pro- 
gram for 1955-crop cottonseed, includ- 
ing the purchase prices from participat- 
ing gins and oil mills, are being devel- 


oped and will be announced at a later 


date. 

“The 1955 cottonseed support program 
will be operated without a product pur- 
chase (so-called package program) such 
as was in effect in 1954. Under the 1954 
program, CCC acquired end-products of 
cottonseed—oil meal and linters—from 
crushing mills.” 

“Soybeans will be supported at a na- 
tional average price of $2.04 per bushel 
which is 70 percent of the Feb. 15, 1955, 
parity price of $2.91 per bushel. 

“Price support on 1955 crop soybeans 
will be carried out as in the past through 
farm- and warehouse-stored loans and 
through purchase agreements. Loans and 
agreements will be available from har- 
vest time through Jan. 31, 1956. Matur- 
ity date for loans will be May 31, 1956.” 

Following these statements, USDA of- 
ficials at the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association’s convention last month 
in New Orleans suggested a plan to our 
industry committee, which embodied cri- 
teria for determining a subsidy to oil 
mills through purchase of cottonseed by 
the government, and its resale to oil mills 
under certain conditions. As you proba- 
bly know, our industry committee re- 
fused to endorse this plan. 

Then on June 2, the USDA issued the 
1955 crop cottonseed support Bulletin 2, 
setting forth provisions governing its 
purchases of 1955 crop cottonseed from 
producers and ginners. Simultaneously, 
it announced that it does not contem- 
plate at this time issuing program pro- 
visions for purchases of cottonseed from 
oil mills. 

USDA’s reasoning was as follows: 

“The decision not to develop provi- 
sions at this time for purchases of cot- 
tonseed from oil mills was made after 
consultation with representatives of the 
cottonseed crushing industry. Continued 
favorable developments in the supply sit- 
uation with respect to cottonseed—the 


One of Cotton’s Favorite Families 


THE DURANDS of Hobart, Okla., A. L. and Mrs. Durand and their six daughters, 
are one of the cotton industry’s best known and liked families. Shown here are 
Jane (daughter no. 6), Bill and Mrs. Durand. Perhaps we should explain that they 
don’t usually dress quite this way or eat quite this much—the picture shows them 
in hats and bandannas and with abundant helpings of food that were features of 
the seafood jamboree at the recent annual convention of the Alabama-Florida and 
Georgia crushers. Durand, chairman of the board of the National Cotton Council, 
addressed the meeting, held June 20-21 at Edgewater Park, Miss. 
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an ounce 
of prevention... 


In 1875 this scene was common throughout 
the midwest. The grasshopper plagues would 
just about eat the inhabitants out of house 
and home. The accepted method of getting 
rid of these insects was to first pile some hay 
or straw in the center of the field and then 
starting at the outskirts, sweep the insects 
toward the funeral pyre prepared for them. 
Then a match was applied and the whole 
mass burned. As many as twenty bushels in 
a day were disposed of in this manner. 
































Today with modern Mathieson Insecticides, 
the threat of plagues is a thing of the past. 
All Mathieson high quality dusts and sprays 
provide maximum killing power...are com- 
pounded for top effectiveness and economy 
...and are formulated for early-season, mid- 
season and late-season insect control. See 
your Mathieson dealer now and follow a con- 
sistent schedule as recommended by your 
state authorities for best results. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





BALTIMORE, MARYLAND e LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


MATHIESON 
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lower 1955 cotton acreage allotments, the 
adjusted level of support for cottonseed, 
and the greatly reduced CCC inventory 
of cottonseed oil—all point to the like- 
lihood of no need for any price support 
assistance this year other than that pro- 
vided by 1955 CCC Cottonseed Bulletins 
1 and 2.” 

Quite a few people, both in and out of 
government, have predicted that cotton- 
seed probably will not fall below the 
support price regardless of whether or 
not the government makes any serious 
effort to effectively support cottonseed 
at the support level. Such a viewpoint 
may well turn out to be correct if one 
or more of the following conditions are 
realized: (1) below average growing 
season in the soybean and Cotton Belts, 
(2) a good export demand for vegeta- 
ble oils, and (3) current cheap meal 
prices stimulate increased consumption. 
On the other hand, a very favorable 
growing season, poor export demand for 
vegetable oils and a poor demand for 
meal are not likely to cause processors, 
manufacturers and consumers to want to 
carry any resulting surplus if the gov- 
ernment stands ready to carry it through 
some program. As the latter case is cer- 
tainly a possibility, it is the one which 
should be explored, for it is pointless 
to dwell upon the happy situation in 
which both oilseeds would sell above sup- 
port price. 

The Secretary of Agriculture natural- 
ly desires to avoid having windfalls ac- 
crue to processors by virtue of the oper- 
ation of a support program. This pur- 
pose can best be accomplished by pre- 
venting the price of cottonseed from fall- 
ing below the level of support desired if 
he intends to make good on his commit- 
ment to support cottonseed effectively. 
Any type of program which allows the 
commodity to sell for a time substan- 
tially below the support level is almost 
certain to give processors a windfall if 
the government subsequently steps in 
and by the use of another method of 
support more appropriate to the commod- 
ity succeeds in restoring the price to the 
level first proposed. 


Plans May Change—lIn the event that 
large cottonseed and soybean crops and 
weak oil and meal markets cause cotton- 
seed to drop below its support level, the 
Secretary of Agriculture may conclude 
that he is obligated to do something 
more than indicated in the June 2 an- 
nouncement. 


Such an obligation would seem to be 
indicated by the government’s experi- 
ence of 1949, when a loan-and-purchase 
program at farm and gin levels was an- 
nounced because cottonseed was selling 
at a price regarded by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as inadequate. What hap- 
pened that year is highly significant in 
six respects: (1) the loan proved to be 
impractical and was not utilized by pro- 
ducers; (2) the program failed effec- 
tively to maintain the price of seed at 
the support level in the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the Southeast, where it was im- 
practical for the government either to 
make loans on or to purchase from farm- 
ers and ginners the high-moisture cot- 
tonseed that is typical in those areas: 
(3) only in the relatively dry areas of 
the West was the government able to 
maintain cottonseed at the support level 
which it accomplished by purchasing cot- 
tonseed and storing in the open—fortu- 
nately 1949 was an exceptionally dry 
harvest season in the West, and the gov- 
ernment suffered minor losses in storing 
cottonseed on the ground; (4) for prac- 
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tical reasons, it was necessary for the 
government to get mills to start toll 
crushing almost immediately after it be- 
gan to purchase cottonseed in the West; 
(5) once toll crushing began on a sub- 
stantial basis, the government, gener- 
ally speaking, bought the rest of the 
crop in that area; and (6) under the 
1949 Program, farmers obtained either 
less than the support price in some areas, 
or at best, the support price in other 
areas. 

Cottonseed is a semi-perishable prod- 
uct, and cannot long be stored without 
deterioration. For this reason, cottonseed 
is not typically stored on farms, and 
farm storage facilities are consequently 
inadequate for the holding of any con- 
siderable portion of a crop. For the rea- 
son, moreover, that responsible ware- 
housemen are unwilling to assume the 
risk of deterioration, there is very little 
public warehousing of cottonseed. Fin- 


ally, oil-mill seed houses are designed 
for use as integral parts of operating 
mills and not as public warehouses, The 
experience of years has geared the indus- 
try’s capacity to the principles that, 
first, oil mills acquire seed for crush- 
ing and not for storage and, secondly, 
that when long-term storage is necessary 
it is products, and not seed, that will 
be stored. 

The loan program for cottonseed re- 
quires the producer to assume the risk 
of deterioration. Even if there existed 
ample and ideal facilities for storage the 
producer would, by placing his seed in 
the loan, risk the deterioration inherent 
in any semi-perishable product. In prac- 
tice, then, the grower could either avoid 
the risk of deterioration by foregoing 
the loan altogether or, having used the 
loan, find himself forced by threat of 
deterioration to withdraw his seed and 


(Continued on Page 35) 


Photo Glimpses of Superintendents 


m@ TOP LEFT: Scenes from the Inter- 
national Superintendents Convention, 
which was reported in The Press on 
June 18, are shown here. Left to right 
are Al French, vice-president of French 
Oil Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, Ohio; 
R. D. Long, Carver Cotton Gin Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; and W. C. Whittecar, 
Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock, re- 
tiring president of the Association. 


g@ TOP RIGHT: Officers meet to discuss 
future plans of the organization. They 
are, left to right, H. E. Wilson, Peoples 
Cotton Oil Co., Wharton, Texas, secre- 
tary-treasurer; G. A. Ward, Producers 
Cotton Oil Co. Phoenix, Ariz., new presi- 
dent; W. C. Whittecar, Plains Coopera- 
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tive Oil Mill, Lubbock, Texas, retiring 
president; and K. B. Smith, Producers 
Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, Calif., vice- 
president. 


@ BOTTOM: Shown here is a meeting of 
the Oil Mill Machinery and Supply As- 
sociation, entertainment host for the con- 
vention. Officers of this group, identified 
in the front row, are, left to right start- 
ing at extreme left, Boyce Temple, Fort 
Worth Steel and Machinery Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, retiring president; Ken- 
neth Whitlock, welding contractor, Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, new president; H. B. 
Adams, General Power Equipment Co., 
Dallas, vice-president; and Ward John- 
son, T. B. Wood and Sons Co., Dallas, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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CARVER 
ROTARY SIDE FILER 


CONSIDER THE GAIN WHEN YOU RAISE THE 
GRADE OF YOUR FIRST CUT LINT 


Side Filing has been neglected because old type Side 
Filers required continual attention to shifting Files. 


NOW you can SIDE FILE without additional Lint 
Room Labor. 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA FRESNO 
146 E. BUTLER ST. 3200 CANTON ST. FOSTER ST. 3342 S. MAPLE ST. 
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It’s a matter of record 


that you can save money 
with LeRoi 


cotton-gin engines 





In out files, we have reports from ginners in practically 
every producing state showing that Le Roi engines save 
money. 

We know you're interested in saving money and cut- 
ting costs — so here are a few of these reports: 

@ From Belcher, Louisiana — “Power cost dropped 
from $1.20 per bale to 10.73¢ per bale when we in- 
stalled a Le Roi L3460.” 

@ Gilliam, Louisiana — L3460 fuel cost about 8.5¢ per 
bale for 6,954-bale season. 

@ From Fieldton, Texas — ‘‘Less than 6 hours down- 
time in 4 years.” 

@ Altus, Oklahoma — “Our Le Roi L3000 ran for less 
than 6.5¢ per bale.” 

There’s a good reason why Le Roi engines give out- 
standing performance. A Le Roi is not a “converted” en- 
gine, but one specially designed for cotton-gin and oil- 
mill service. It has the weight and stamina to take lots of 
punishment without costly breakdowns. It takes less floor 
space than other engines of similar hp. rating. Sizes range 
from 40 to 510 hp., and they all use the same low-cost 
fuels you use for your dryers and other equipment — 
natural gas, butane, or propane. 

Have your Le Roi distributor show you a Le Roi instal- 


lation—see why Le Roi’s save money. Write for literature. 
F-53 





[We [FX0)| | Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Cotton-Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSORS TRACTAIR STATIONARY AIR COMPRESSORS alle Too.s ENGINES 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SCENES from the recent Mississippi crushers’ convention at 
Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, are shown here. Top left: John F. 
Moloney, Memphis, secretary-treasurer of National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, left, and C. J. Orr of Houston, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., were among the guest speakers. 
Top right: A pre-convention entertainment feature was the 
barbecue and Western party given by allied industry firms. 
Sixteen-year-old recording star Ann Raye is shown surrounded 
by crushers. Left to right are G. E. Covington, Magnolia; C. 
Y. Katzenmier, Jr., Port Gibson; E. L. Puckett, Amory; and 


J. Ben Perry, Grenada. On the bottom left, C. E. McDaniel of 
the National Cotton Council, Memphis, left, discusses Council 
activities with H. E. Covington, Jackson, 1954-55 president of 
the Mississippi Association, and Gordon W. Marks, secretary- 
treasurer, also of Jackson, far right. Bottom right: Convention 
highlights are discussed by, left to right, R. R. Mills, Green- 
wood, 1954-55 vice-president who was elevated to the presi- 
dency for the coming year; H. S. Simmons, Kosciusko, an 
Association director; and F. M. Smith, Hazlehurst, chairman 
of the entertainment committee. 








At Biloxi Convention 


R. R. Mills Elected 
Crushers’ Leader 


@ MISSISSIPPI Crushers name 
officers at final session at Hotel 
Buena Vista. E. E. Morrison 
chosen vice-president; Gordon 
W. Marks re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 





R. R. Mills, Greenwood, Miss., was 
elected president of Mississippi Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association at the final 
session of the forty-sixth annual con- 
vention on June 17 at Hotel Buena 
Vista, Biloxi. 

E. E. Morrison, Meridian, was named 
vice-president; and Gordon W. Marks, 
Jackson, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. Details of the entertainment and 
business programs for June 15-16 were 
published June 18 in The Press. 

Directors elected for 1955-56 at the 
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final convention session included John 
Bookhart, Jackson; M. J. Harper, Vicks- 
burg; F. L. Morgan, Greenville; E. E. 
Morrison, Meridian; George C. Perry, 
Grenada; William King Self, Marks; 
A. K. Shaifer, Clarksdale; S. B. Shaif- 
er, Leland; H. S. Simmons, Kosciusko; 
A. J. Vaughan, Jr., Corinth; and C. E. 
White, Tunica. 

Convention speakers were John F. 
Moloney, Memphis, secretary-treasurer, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion; C. E. McDaniel, Memphis, Na- 
tional Cotton Council; C. J. Orr, Hous- 
ton, Anderson, Clayton & Co.; Keith A. 
Fitch, Atlanta, Orkin Institute of In- 
dustrial Sanitation; and T. M. Waller, 
Mississippi Extension Service. 

Three retired leaders of the industry 
were elected honorary members of the 
Association. They are W. D. Lowe and 
J. A. Rogers, both of Jackson; and 
W. F. Guinee of New Orleans. 


Mexico Exports Peanuts 


Mexican exports of peanuts to the 
U.S. have been averaging four rail car- 


loads daily at Nuevo Laredo during 
June. May shipments totaled 120 car- 
loads. 
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@ Schedule for Cotton 


Tour Is Announced 


ITINERARY for the trip to the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas for 4-H 
Club and Future Farmer cotton contest 
winners in Oklahoma has been an- 
nounced by J. D. Fleming, Oklahoma 
City, secretary of the state’s crushers’ 
and ginners’ associations. 

The trip was given to the winners by 
the Oklahoma Cotton Research Founda- 
tion, which sponsors the cotton improve- 
ment contest in cooperation with the Ex- 
tension Service and Vocational Agricul- 
ture Department of Oklahoma. 

The boys will assemble in Oklahoma 
City on July 5 and visit the following 
cities on the tour: Dallas, July 6; Col- 
lege Station, July 7; Houston, July 8; 
Galveston, July 9; Corpus Christi and 
Kingsville, July 10-11; Brownsville, July 
12; Weslaco, July 13; San Antonio, July 
14; Fort Worth and return to Okla- 
homa City, July 15. 

At the various stops the group will 
visit cotton, cottonseed crushing, experi- 
ment station, banking and shipping or- 
ganizations and other points of interest. 
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New Product 


GERRARD HAS AUTOMATIC SEAL 
FEED BAND-SPLICING MACHINE 


Cottonband Splicer No. 2210, featur- 
ing a coil-fed, fully automatic sealing 
unit that will complete over 600 splices 
per hour, has been released by A. J. 
Gerrard & Co., Melrose Park, IIl. 


The new machine, which can be op- 
erated by any employee, makes it possi- 
ble to splice banding material as fast as 
a crew can bale. The operator simply 
places the banding material in the jaws 
of the machine, presses two switches 
simultaneously, and the splice is com- 
pleted. The next seal automatically feeds 
into the machine from a 2000-seal coil. 
Depending on the production set-up, over 
600 splices can be made per hour with 
minimum operator fatigue, according to 
J. M. Gerrard, president of the firm. 

Banding material removed from gin 
bales can be immediately spliced and ap- 
plied to standard bales. The same is 
true for bands removed from standard 
bales and applied to hi-density bales. 

The new Cottonband Splicer has 
double-crimping steel jaws that produce 
high-strength splices up to 88 percent of 
the banding material, the firm says. Re- 
banding due to splice failure is cut to a 
minimum. The splices are spider free, 
reducing injuries and speeding up pro- 
duction. Bands of normally specified 
widths and thicknesses (7/8 inch to 1 
inch band) can be spliced by the ma- 
chine. Double electric switches, spaced 
to keep operators’ hands out of the steel 
jaws, prevent unintentional operation of 
the machine. 

Another plus feature of the new splic- 
ing machine is seal feeding from coils. 
Each coil holds 2,000 seals, and when 
empty can be changed in a matter of 
seconds. This method of packaging seals 
greatly reduces the storage space need- 
ed, since 50,000 seals (25 coils) are 
stored on one skid, 


g@M. A. ELMS, Western Cot- 
tonoil Co. mill manager at Littlefield, 
Texas, was praised by the local news- 
paper for his outstanding work in behalf 
of National Cotton Week observance this 
year. 
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SHOWN HERE is new Cottonband Splicer No. 2210 released by A. J. Gerrard & Co. 


Santa Rita Ginning Co. 


Sold in California 


Harry S. Baker, president, Producers 
Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, has announced 
the purchase of controlling interest in 
Santa Rita Ginning Co. and Delta Cot- 
ton Co., Dos Palos, Calif. 

He said both companies will continue 
to be operated under their present 
names, 

The Santa Rita gin formerly was 
owned by Emory O’Banion, Clyde Hawk, 
Henry Wolfsen and Lawrence Wolfsen. 
O’Banion, Hawk, Henry and Lawrence 
Wolfsen, Howard Lindstrom and Charles 
Byrd, were the Delta Cotton owners. 
Baker said they will retain interests in 
both organizations. 

William H. O’Hare has been named 
manager of both installations. 


e Cottonseed Research 


Wins USDA Award 


RESEARCH WORK with cottonseed 
meal at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, has won USDA 
awards for three scientists, and two other 
staff members of USDA’s Southern Utili- 
zation Branch have also received superior 
service awards from the Department. 
Award winners are: 

Walter A. Pons, Jr., for developing 
new methods for determining gossypol in 
cottonseed and cottonseed products which 
have been essential to the development 
of cottonseed meals of improved nutri- 
tional value. 

Dr. A. M. Altschul and Dr. F. H. 
Thurber, for conceiving, developing and 
coordinating a cooperative research 
program which has resulted in new and 
expanded markets for cottonseed meals 
in mixed feeds for poultry and swine, 

Dr. Evald L. Skau, for discovering 
fundamental generalizations permitting 
prediction of density and solubility data 
basic to oil and fat utilization, and for 
devising a unique, general tabulation 
which makes such data immediately 
available for industrial use. 

C. A. Fort, for technological research 
which has led to revolutionary changes 
in outdoor storage of sugar beets which 
has resulted in the saving of millions of 
pounds of sugar annually. 


Trenton Group Selects 


Crusher and Ginner 


A cottonseed crusher and a ginner are 
among the officers of the new Trenton, 
Tenn., Agricultural and Industrial De- 
velopment Corp. Crusher Robert F. Pat- 
terson is secretary of the group and 
Willis Partee, ginner, is treasurer. Ma- 
rion Thomas Long is president of the or- 
ganization, formed to aid agricultural 
and industrial development. 


@ H. V. COOKE is now man- 
ager of the Grandfalls Gin in the Pecos, 
Texas, area. 





Cotton Short Course Held for Teachers 


SOME of the leaders at the fourth annual Cotton Short Course for Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers are shown here. The course was held at Texas Technological 
College, June 21-22, with the cooperation of Texas A. & M. College System; Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, which was host at a dinner; the National Cotton 
Council; and a number of other organizations. Left to right in the picture are 
Lester Buford, area supervisor, Vocational Agriculture; Dr. Ray Cardozier, National 
Cotton Council; Walter Labay, area supervisor, Vocational Agriculture; Dr. Donald 
Ashdown, Texas Tech; Earl Sears, National Cotton Council; Dr. J. C. Gaines, Texas 
A. & M. College; L. M. Hargrave, Texas Tech; and Charley Parencia, USDA. 
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e What Did Vote Mean?—Biggest farm 
question in Washington now is: What 
did the wheat marketing quota referen- 
dum vote mean? Next is: What effect 
will the vote have on farm program 
legislation? 

There is no final or positive answer 
to either of those questions yet. There 
is a wide diversity of opinion, both 
among members of Congress and farm 
officials in and out of the government. 

The majority view is that the wheat 
vote settled nothing; that it changed 
nothing. Others seek to read into it sup- 
port for whichever side of the flexible 
vs. rigid argument they happen to be 
on. 


The results of the referendum, and 
the debate that is sure to continue for 
many months, have a special signifi- 
cance to cotton growers and the cotton 
industry generally. Cotton as a major 
agricultural commodity is in a position 
most nearly comparable to wheat. 

Each has somewhat similar problems. 
Government holding of the two make 
up more than half the dollar value of 
the CCC stockpile, and each has approx- 
imately the same value. In both commod- 


ities strict production and marketing 
controls are in effect, and each has a 
production potential somewhat in excess 
of demand at current prices. 


e No New Laws Likely—The wheat vote 
makes it virtually certain that no im- 
portant farm legislation will be enacted 
at this session of Congress. Had quotas 
been voted down it would have plunged 
Congress and Administration into a 
hurried search for a new program to 
ease the shock of a sudden drop in sup- 
ports to 50 percent of parity. 

As we see it, the wheat vote will have 
these effects on Washington farm think- 
ing and action: 

1. It assures that Congressional dead- 
lock over the price support program 
will be continued into the 1956 session 
of Congress, with a choice between flex- 
ibles and rigids probable unless a more 
attractive program is offered. 

2. It gives considerable impetus to the 
move already underway to establish 
greater price differentials between high- 
and low-quality commodities—a sort of 
multiple-price system based on quality. 

Some backers of the Benson-Eisen- 





hower variable price support program 
are reading into the wheat vote an ap- 
proval of their support policies. It isn’t 
the first time that the USDA brass has 
misread farm signs. The vote offers lit- 
tle evidence to support that view. 

High support advocates, on the other 
hand, claim that the vote shows farmers 
want as high supports as they can get 
and that they are willing to accept 
rigid production controls in order to get 
a supported price. That probably is over- 
simplified reasoning. 

The fact of the matter is the issue 
was pretty much a Hobson’s Choice. If 
they voted out quotas they still would 
have had, so far as the present law is 
concerned, acreage allotments at 55 
million acres. The big differences would 
have been a lowering of supports to 
$1.19 a bushel—50 percent of parity— 
but with the only penalty for exceeding 
allotments the loss of supports entirely. 


e Quality Basis for Supports—The sec- 
ond effect of the wheat quota vote was 
to bring to the fore immediately the 
question of basing supports on quality. 
There has been a lot of talk about that 
both in Congress and in the USDA for 
several months, including both wheat 
and cotton. 

What is meant, of course, is a lower- 
ing of supports on all except top stand- 
ard quality. In other words, to penalize 
marketing of lower-quality products. 
The proposal has considerable appeal 
in Congress and among USDA people 
and you can expect to be hearing much 
more about it in the future. 

Senators Ellender of Louisiana and 
Eastland of Mississippi are sponsors of 
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cumulating behind Saws. 


* No Stripping or 
Wasted Lint! 
in any Gin. 


Machinery. 


* The Ideal Combination — 


DALLAS, TEXAS : 


AHEAD OF THE TIMES ... THE FIVE STAR 
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with POSITIVE Mote and Trash Handling 


* Positive Action Revolving Double 
Wiper with Stainless Steel Roller 
Prevents Motes and Trash from Ac- 


Strong Suction 
Needed behind Saws to Keep Trash 
Chamber Clean — RESULT — No 


* Largest Overhead Cleaning Chamber 


* Collapsible Gin Front to Help Con- 
trol Fires that Start in Overhead 


“CLEANS WHILE IT GINS” 
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CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 
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At Edgewater Gulf Hotel 





Durand and Gregory 
Address Crushers 


@ GEORGIA group elects George 
as president, while Long is 
named as head of Alabama- 
Florida organization for 1955-56. 


Georgia, Alabama and Florida mem- 
bers of the cottonseed crushing industry 
and allied firms heard cotton problems 
discussed June 20-21 at the joint annual 
convention of Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 

Held at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss., the meeting was 
the ninth joint gathering of the two 
state organizations, and the fiftieth an- 
nual convention of the Georgia Associa- 
tion, which had an exhibit of pictures 
of past presidents and other historical 
material, 

Officers were elected by the two state 
groups at separate business sessions on 
June 21, 

J. S. Long, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Cullman, Ala., was named president of 
the Alabama-Florida group, succeeding 
J. A. Bates, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
Selma. T. R. Cain, Montgomery, has 
served the Association for many years 
as executive officer and was reappointed. 

Georgia crushers elected J. P. George, 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Macon, as pres- 
ident. He succeeds F. A. Graham, South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., Dawson. Vice-presi- 
dent for 1955-56 is G. C. Davis, Arling- 
ton Oil Mills, Arlington, and J. E. 
Moses, Atlanta, is secretary-treasurer, 
with Louise Madden as assistant. H. E. 
McMath, Americus, was elected to hon- 
orary membership. 

A seafood jamboree on Sunday, June 
19, was an entertainment feature pre- 
ceding the formal opening of the con- 
vention. Music was provided by the Lazy 
River Boys Orchestra and Piney Woods 
Country Life School Singers. 

Other entertainment included the la- 
dies’ buffet luncheon and the annual 
banquet and dance on June 20. 

Presidents Bates and Graham brought 
greetings from their two state organiza- 
tions at the joint business session on 
June 20. 

T. H. Gregory, Memphis, executive 
vice-president, National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, made a report from the 
national organization of the cottonseed 
crushing industry. 

Stressing the necessity for efficient 
operation during the coming season, 
Gregory said: ' 

“The manager of a cottonseed oil mill 
has many responsibilities; but, as I see 
it, his first responsibility is to his stock- 
holders who have invested their capital 
in his business with the hope of a profit. 
Second is his responsibility to the pro- 
ducers of his raw material who are en- 
titled to a fair price for their product; 
third, to his employees who expect, and 
are entitled to, a fair wage for services 
performed; and fourth, to the consumers 
of his products who expect to be able to 
purchase their requirements at a fair 
margin as compared to cost. 

“None of these can be properly served 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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g@ TOP: Officers of the Alabama-Florida 
Cottonseed Products Association and 
Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation for 1954-55 are shown here. Left 
to right are T. R. Cain, Montgomery, 
executive secretary-treasurer, and J. A. 
Bates, Selma, president, of the Alabama- 
Florida group; and J. E. Moses, Atlanta, 
secretary-treasurer, and F. A. Graham, 
Dawson, president, of the Georgia As- 
sociation. 


@ SECOND FROM TOP: Signing up at 
the registration desk are, left to right, 
E. R. Morrissette, Ozark, Ala.; J. V. 
Kidd, Birmingham, Ala.; and J.T. 
Murphy, Pensacola, Fla. J. Edmund Cald- 
well, Madison, Ga., seated, was in charge 
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of registration and was assisted by Mrs. 
R. N. Johnson of the hotel staff. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP: Plans for the 
Georgia Association during the coming 
year are being discussed here. Left to 
right are G. C. Davis, Arlington, Ga., 
who was named vice-president at the 
convention; Retiring President Graham; 
and Jack P. George, Macon, newly- 
elected president. 


@ BOTTOM: Alabama crushing leaders 
shown here are, left to right, J. M. 
Sewell, Montgomery; Perryman Page, 
Huntsville; and J. S. Long, Cullman, who 
was elected president of the Alabama- 
Florida group at the 1955 convention. 
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THIS 17-YEAR-OLD 
CAT COTTON GIN ENGINE 


paid for itself in savings over electricity its first few years of operation 


never lost a bale, never failed to start 


averages 1600 bales production every year 


was overhauled last year for $580, its only parts replacement costs since purchase 


In 1938, the Farmers Co-operative Gin Company, 
Perry, Texas, replaced electrical power with this 
Caterpillar D13000 to operate its Centennial gin. A. R. 
Sheef, manager and major owner, reports that the 
D13000 has been a money maker from the start. 


Here are some figures: In its first year of operation, 
it cut costs from $1.10 to 16c a bale—94c a bale saving. 
Recently, including oil changes, costs are running only 
about 25c a bale. 

Mr. Sheef, who has operated gins for 50 years, says: 
“T’ve noticed that no matter how rough a job, Cat 
power does a better job!” 

You'll find a Cat Cotton Gin Engine a sound in- 
vestment for many reasons. It’s simple and economical 
to operate, using low-cost No. 2 fuel without fouling 
for 3-way savings—cheaper fuel, less of it and a mini- 


mum of maintenance. It’s thoroughly protected from 
lint and dust. Its steady power provides the even speeds 
that produce high-quality samples. And it’s honestly 
rated—the power it promises is the power it delivers. 

Your Caterpillar Dealer offers you a range of en- 
gines up to 520 HP. He backs you up with on-the-spot 
service around the clock. See him today for the right 
engine for your gin! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


“Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks — 8 








@ Standards on Linters 
Effective in 1956 


REVISED STANDARDS for cotton 
linters will be effective July 1, 1956, 
USDA announced June 27. Present 
standards, with slight revisions in 1928, 
have been in effect since 1926. USDA’s 
announcement said: 

The revised standards will reflect lin- 
ters produced by the flue and beater 
method of linters production, the pre- 
dominating method now used. Present 
standards are based on linters produced 
by the condenser method of production 
which formerly predominated. 

The revision incorporates in the stand- 
ards samples from linters produced in 
the Far West. It also includes improve- 
ments and refinements gained through 


experience with present standards. 


The revisions consist of seven physi- 
cal standards (boxes of samples) for 
grades of felting linters and one de- 
scriptive standard for chemical grade 
linters, The standards in physical form 
standarize color and trash for the re- 
spective grades. Although as in the past 
each of the grade boxes illustrates staple 
normal for the grade, the Department 
plans to propose separate physical sta- 
ple standards for linters at a later date. 
Also, prior to July 1, 1956, the regula- 
tions under the Cotton Standards Act 
governing linters classification will be 
amended to define such terms as com- 
pound grades, mixed packed grades, ex- 
cess trash, character, etc. 

Public meetings to discuss the stand- 
ards were held in Atlanta, New Orleans, 








CUT 
DOWNTIME 
WITH — 


RUBBER 





From California to Georgia ginners are turning to rubber to 


save hours of downtime and dollars in lost production. The 
new Rockhide rubber lined elbows are fast becoming stand- 
ard equipment in progressive gins from one end of the cotton 
belt to the other. In every cotton-growing section these 


rubber lined elbows are saving their 


cost plus thousands of dollars by drastically reducing down- 


time. Rockhide Elbows are made in 


gauge black iron. A quarter inch of tough, abrasion resistant 
rubber is fused to the heel half of the elbow and guaranteed 


never to come off. It starts in the bead 


extends smoothly over the crimp in the discharge end, giving 
full protection from one end to the other. Installation is the 


same as any galvanized elbow. 


Don’t Throw Away Your Old Fan Scrolls! 
even if they have holes in them .. . can 
be made better than new. When lined with rubber they 
will outlast a new scroll many times. 


Old Fan Scrolls... 


today or contact your nearest jobber. 





P.O. BOX 3568 @ AMARILLO, TEXAS 


— Me NATURAL RUBBER 


price in replacement 


standard sizes of 20 


in the intake end and 





Special angles, 
transitions and 
dust collectors 
also available 


Write for price lists 


Call or write one of these jobbers for immediate 


delivery on Rockhide Conveyor Elbows. 


The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., 
Contact our office nearest you at 
Dallas, Atlanta, Memphis, or Fresno 


Industrial Sheet Metal Company 
2645 East Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona 


Anderson Bigham Sheet Metal Works 
424 Avenue L, Lubbock, Texas 


Duecker Bros. Belting & Supply Co. 
4209-4211 Parry Ave., Dallas 10, Texas 


A. M. Hassell Supply 
1610 Beech St., McAllen, Texas 
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Memphis, Dallas, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and New York. A working 
group of representatives of major seg- 
ments of the cotton linters industry also 
considered and approved the revisions 
during a meeting held in Washington 
May 9. 


e Cotton Maid’s Tour 
To End July 15 


FINALE of six months of international 
travel for Maid of Cotton De Lois 
Faulkner will be July 15 at Memphis 
when she is presented with a new Ford 
on the official conclusion of her tour. 
The award will be made at a luncheon 
in her honor at the Hotel Peabody. 

De Lois will conclude her official 
Maid of Cotton appearances at the Ford 
luncheon. Since she became King Cotton’s 
emissary in January, the 20-year-old 
Maid has visited more than 40 cities in 
the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
She currently is in Europe and will re- 
turn to this country July 8. 

The Maid of Cotton is sponsored an- 
nually by the National Cotton Council, 
the Memphis Cotton Carnival Associa- 
tion, and the cotton exchanges of Mem- 
phis, New York, and New Orleans. 


$5,000 Cotton Research 
Fellowships Offered 


Cotton research in Arizona is getting 
$5,000 in aid in the form of two schol- 
arships at the University of Arizona, each 
for $2,500, one offered by Arizona Cotton 
Growers Association and the other by Ar- 
izona Cotton Planting Seed Distributors 
and a group of six commercial firms— 
J. G. Boswell Co., Casa Grande Cotton Oil 
Mill, Producers Cotton Oil Co., Western 
Cotton Products Co., Producers Gin at 
Safford, and Vegetable Oil Products Co. 
at Gilbert, 


H. §. Fite, Ginner, Dies 
Suddenly in Georgia 


H. S. Fite, cotton ginner and producer 
of Jefferson, Ga., died suddenly at his 
home on June 20. Services were held at 
Ebenezer Church on June 22. 

Fite is survived by his wife, Pearl 
Griffin Fite, and three children: Nancy 
Kate Fite, Jefferson; Mrs. J. L. Epps, 
Winder; and George Henry Fite, Jeffer- 
son. 


Cotton Research Grant Made 


A $6,700 grant from California Plant- 
ing Cotton Seed Distributors has been 
made for research at the University of 
California college of agriculture at 
Davis. 


Contest Will Have To Move 


The National Cotton Picking Contest 
at Blytheville, Ark., next year will have 
to move from the farm where it has 
been held since 1940. The site of the con- 
test in the past, the Jack Robinson farm, 
is being converted to a housing develop- 
ment. 


@ E. R. BARROW, Memphis, 
is on a Pacific cruise and will visit his 
grandson, Lieutenant Hunter Lane, Jr., 
who is with the Marines in Korea and 
will meet his grandfather in Japan. 
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Fairbanks-Morse diesel cuts power costs 80% 









The records of this cotton gin show that power costs have To quote the owner, “This O-P engine fulfills every 

dropped 80% since the installation of this 375-horsepower requirement for economical, dependable power for cotton 

Opposed Piston diesel gin engine. ginning, including also the desirable characteristics of sim- 
This small, compact Model 38F powers their four stand, plicity and ease of operation.” 

80-saw brush gin, unit feeders, 2 driers, inclined cleaner You can get a survey of your power requirements and 

impact cleaner, four saw-type lint cleaners, in addition to savings possibilities without obligation. 

the press. And with the increase in power over the engine Write to: Fairbanks- Morse, New Orleans, Atlanta, 






replaced, there is adequate power for all future expansion. Memphis, Dallas, Houston, Tulsa, St. Louis or Chicago. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 












DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES « DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES « RAIL CARS « ELECTRICAL MACHINERY « PUMPS « SCALES » HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT » MOWERS « MAGNETOS 
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Hormone Increases Gains 


For Steers in Texas 


Steers fed 10 milligrams daily of die- 
thylstilbestrol, the female hormone new- 
ly incorporated into many steer fatten- 
ing rations, made the most profitable 
gains in recent tests at Texas Experi- 
ment Substation at Spur. 

Hormone-fed steers gained 72 pounds 
more and had a 45 pound advantage in 
carcass weight over those not fed the 
hormone, according to J. H. Jones, ani- 
mal husbandman of Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege System. Dressing percentages and 
careass grades of the hormone-fed cattle 
were about the same as the control 
group. 

“Research with the hormone looks 
more promising than some of the earlier 
work in Texas,” Jones said. “These re- 


sults closely resemble the findings re- 
ported in Iowa research.” 


Khapra Beetle Program 
Is at Critical Stage 


This summer will tell the story on 
whether Khapra beetle infestations in 
New Mexico, Arizona and California can 
be controlled or will spread elsewhere, 
L. J. Padget, USDA, told the Northwest 
Grain Sanitation Committee recently. 

He reported that California is spend- 
ing $500,000 and Arizona $45,000 for in- 
spection and control this summer. Seven 
thousand warehouses have been in- 
spected since Jan. 1. 

Fifteen large California warehouses 
have been fumigated and others will be 
fumigated to test this control method, 
which proved successful in first tests. 








can handle 


¥v Four Sizes 


With capacities up to 60 tons per 
hour. Electric or gasoline powered. 


vx Versatility 


Meets any requirement of 
your operation and speeds 
up seed handling. 


vy Adaptability 
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JOB. Unloading 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARK 
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© World Production 
Of Butter Rises 


WORLD BUTTER production increased 
during 1954 for the second consecutive 
year. USDA estimates that the world 
produced 9,545,000,000 pounds of butter, 
2.6 percent more than in 1953, 

The increase was fairly general, with 
only South America registering a de- 
cline. The decrease there resulted from 
the drop in milk production in Argen- 
tina. 

Europe, which supplies almost half the 
world’s butter, increased production by 
an estimated 162 million pounds. Butter 
production in the United Kingdom rose 
35 percent to 70 million pounds, but was 
still below prewar levels. 


Trade Agreements on Cotton 


And Oil Made by USDA 


Recent USDA trade agreements with 
foreign countries involving cotton or 
cottonseed oil include the following: 

Greece is to get approximately 13 
million pounds of cottonseed oil. 

Pakistan has been authorized to pur- 
chase about 3,000 bales of cotton, which 
will be exchanged with Lebanon for cot- 
ton yarn or cloth. 

Details of an agreement with Colom- 
bia have been announced. These show 
that country will get approximately 
6,500,000 pounds of cottonseed oil and 
8,800 bales of cotton. 


Tennessee Ginners Plan 


Visit to Stoneville 


Plans for the Tennessee gin owners’ 
and operators’ tour to the Stoneville, 
Miss., U.S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory 
have been announced. The tour will be 
made July 21-22 under the sponsorship 
of Tennessee Ginners’ Association, Ten- 
nessee Extension Service, gin machinery 
manufacturers and cottonseed growers. 

Ginners are urged to make their reser- 
vations immediately. Additional infor- 
tion is available from M. T. Gowder, 
Tennessee Extension agricultural engi- 
neer, P.O. Box 1071, Knoxville 7, Tenn.; 
or John S. Wilder, Longtown Gin Co., 
Rt. 2, Mason, Tenn. 


Agricultural Club Will 
Hear Research Leader 


Dr. Carl M. Lyman, Texas Experi- 
ment Station research leader whose 
work with cottonseed meal has been a 
wide value to the cotton oil industry, 
will address the Dallas Agricultural 
Club July 11 at noon at Hotel Dallas. 

Doctor Lyman will speak on the value 
of research in agricultural progress. 
Members of the cottonseed crushing in- 
dustry and others interested in the sub- 
ject are invited to the luncheon meeting. 


Minnesota Soybean Plant 


Expansion Scheduled 


Plans for expanding the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland plant at Mankato, Minn., 
have been announced. The plant was 
built in 1950. 

The plant will start marketing a soy- 
bean meal of 50 percent protein content 
after Oct. 1 and will soon begin selling 
industrial soybean flours for use as ad- 
hesives and coatings. 
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This is a picture of profit and loss. The yield per acre you wili harvest depends to a great extent on the kind of insecticide you buy and how you use it. 


The greatest buy in cotton insecticides today is toxaphene. 


YOUR CROP’S FUTURE IS IN YOUR HANDS 
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Healthy fields of cotton, such as this, can be hept 
healthy and free from insect damage by regular appli- 
cations of toxaphene dusts or sprays. These insecticides 
can be used with either hand or power equipment. 
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Aerial sprayers and dusters everywhere recognize the 
effectiveness and economy of toxaphene insecticides. 
If your cotton fields are treated this way, be sure that 
\toxaphene sprays or dusts are used. 
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The difference between a good crop of cotton 
and a poor one may be decided by insect con- 
trol from now to picking time. With plants 
on their way to maturity, don’t let insect 
pests eat into your investment. Use toxa- 
phene dusts or sprays regularly! 

Of the twelve major insects which attack 
cotton, toxaphene alone will control ten of 
the pests; can easily be combined with other 
materials to give complete, season-long con- 
trol of all cotton insects. Tests show that 
toxaphene does not contaminate the soil, and 
toxaphene-treated acreage can be rotated to 
root crops without fear of off-flavor. 
Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 

943 King Street, Wilmington 99, Del. kK 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga., Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas, Los Angeles, Raleigh. 





This 16-page folder, illustrated with full-color drawings, 
enables you to quickly identify most of the harmful 
insects that attack cotton, and gives valuable informa- 
tion on their habits. Write for free copy. 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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Progress of the Crop 


ATE BUT CATCHING UP, cotton entered the critical month of 
July in generally good condition over most of the Belt, except in 
scattered localities where prospects are poor to only fair. Interest centers 
in this week’s first 1955 USDA acreage report, generally expected to 
show plantings to be nearer the allotment level than a year ago. Insects 
are dcing spotted damage and appear likely to get worse soon in some 
areas, but have not yet been a major factor in crop progress. 


ALABAMA cotton is mostly in good 
condition, with the crop squaring and 
blooming throughout the state. Many 
farmers are poisoning to control pests. 

Cotton is doing well in ARIZONA 
and some early fields show a good set of 


bolls, Cotton that was damaged by hail 
June 12-13 now is making good recov- 
ery. Cultivation is the main activity but 
some producers are poisoning for Lygus 
and the bollworm. 

The crop in ARKANSAS has _ been 
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SCREW ELEVATOR 


Custom made to 
handle your par- 
ticular conveying 
problem. 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing ‘Company. 
Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in planning a feed mill program. 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 


machines checked. 


NAME 


With grain becoming A more 

important in the agricultural economy of 

the South, forward-looking cotton ginners 

have already adapted their operations 

to include Kelly Duplex grain handling 

and processing equipment. They've 

found that this equipment, designed and Vv 

built for top efficiency, low maintenance 

and long life, is able to give them steady, 

year ‘round business and employment 
.. greatly increased volume... 

and, above all, a GOOD profit. 

It can do the same for you! 


ERTICAL FEED MIXER 


Available in 6 sizes 


Y, to 5 ton capacity— 


to meet any need. 


MODEL “M” HAMMERMILL 
with direct connected motor 
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(] Vertical Feed Mixer 


[_] Molasses Mixes 
[_] Cob Crusher 


(_] Regular Corn Sheller 





FIRM, 


[_] Pitless Corn Sheller 





ADDRESS. 


(_] Magnetic Separator 
(] Forced Air Carloader 
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[_] Vertical Screw Elevator 


[_] Corn Cutter and Grader 
(_] Corn Sheller with Blowers [_] Attrition Mill Blower 
(_] Corn Crusher-Regulator 


[_] Model ‘‘M’’ Hammermill 
(_] Model ‘'S'’ Hammermilt 
[_]} Electric Truck Hoist 


C1) Corn Scalper 
(-} Chain Drag 


(] Grain Feeder 
C) Grain Blower 


(] Complete Line Catalog 
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making excellent progress, with fields 
well cultivated and plants squaring and 
blooming. Inspections showed light wee- 
vil infestations and somewhat more boll- 
worms than usual, but parasites were 
plentiful in many fields. Aphid infesta- 
tions are more widespread than a year 
ago. 

CALIFORNIA cotton has been late but 
is catching up in most counties. The 
crop generally looks fair to good, but 
high winds have hindered dusting and 
caused some sand blasting. Weeding, 
cultivation and irrigation have made 
about normal progress. 

Cotton may soon need rain in 
GEORGIA but has been making gener- 
ally good growth. Weevils were found in 
81 of 90 fields inspected in 18 southern 
counties and aphids and bollworms also 
are present. Stands are good. 

LOUISIANA was dry during June but 
cotton is blooming and fruiting well and 
not yet suffering in most areas. 

Warmer weather recently has helped 
MISSISSIPPI cotton which now is grow- 
ing fast and fruiting heavily. Late cot- 
ton is being chopped in the extreme 
northern part of the state. Insects have 
not yet bothered most counties, but wee- 
vils are starting to work in Delta fields. 

NEW MEXICO cotton entered July 
in generally good condition, with culti- 
vation, chopping and irrigation active. 
Aphids and thrips have been doing some 
damage. Most reservoirs have consider- 
ably more water in storage than a year 
ago. 

Cool weather in NORTH CAROLINA 
retarded cotton the early part of June 
but the crop is fruiting in lower Coastal 
Plains counties, squaring freely in the 
lewer Piedmont and starting squaring 
in the upper Piedmont. Thrips have 
damaged the crop slightly in Hoke, 
Cleveland and Union Counties, but the 
weevil situation is exceptionally good. 

Excessive rains and floods did consid- 
erable damage in parts of OKLAHOMA, 
forcing replanting. Some soils have been 
too wet to work. Weevils, thrips, boll- 
worms and fleahoppers are present but 
not hurting much, but grasshoppers are 
a threat in many areas. 

SOUTH CAROLINA reports the crop 
developing well, with Coastal Plains 
fields showing nearly grown bolls and 
cotton blooming and squaring in the 
Piedmont. Weevils have come out of 
hibernation in larger numbers than in 
the past four seasons. 

Cotton is making fair growth in 
TENNESSEE as the weather has 
warmed. However, the crop generally 
does not look as good as usual and many 
fields are skippy and stunted. 

Except in some important areas, 
TEXAS cotton condition and progress 
generally are good. The exceptions in- 
clude dryland cotton in the Lower Val- 
ley and rain- or hail-storm damaged 
fields on the Plains. Counties suffering 
most from recent storms include Castro, 
Floyd, Crosby, Hale, Bailey, Lynn, Hall, 
Childress, Hardeman and Foard. Farm- 
ers were gambling on a late fall by re- 
planting after June 20, usually consid- 
ered the planting deadline. Blackland 
prospects generally are good as are those 
in a number of upper Coastal counties, 
but the outlook is less favorable for un- 
irrigated cotton in the Lower Valley and 
counties to the north and west. 

Insect infestations are building up but 
damage has not been heavy to date in 
most localities. Farmers are advised to 
keep a close watch for pests. 

Picking and ginning are getting well 
under way in the Lower Valley. 
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From our Washington Bureau 
(Continued from Page 19) 


bills to fix 1-inch Middling as the parity 
base for supporting cotton. Both are re- 
garded as leaders in cotton legislation, 
but in this case the so-called Cotton 
Bloc is badly split. 

Opponents of the bills contend that 
the only effect would be to lower the 
support level for cotton to 80 percent of 
parity through moving the base up from 
7/8-inch Middling. Our surveys indicate 
there is little likelihood that Congress 
will move in that direction this year, at 
least. 

There is considerable legal doubt 
whether Benson has authority to order 
a greater differential between grades 
for price supports than now exists. He 
has on a number of occasions complained 
that a major portion of CCC holdings 
consist of cotton in the lower grades, for 
which the market is limited under cur- 
rent restrictions on sales. 

You can expect a move from USDA, 
backed by a number of congressmen, to 
put into effect next year a_ heavier 
price support penalty on lower grades of 
cotton. Probably, because of doubtful 
legality, he will have to seek more spe- 
cific authority from Congress. 

As a trial balloon having a direct 
bearing on the cotton quality support 
differential, watch how Benson’s pro- 
posed five-point wheat program works 
out, For weeks before it was announced 
on the heels of the wheat vote, attorneys 
in the Department were doubtful whether 
Benson had the authority without addi- 
tional legislation. They still have their 
doubts. 

The wheat proposal is significant to 
the cotton industry because, if it is not 
successfully challenged, the next move 
will be to apply the same principle to 
cotton. Benson, however, put his an- 
nouncement in terms of “intentions” to 
adopt the five-point program. In the 
past he had offered it merely as a pro- 
posal. 

No. 1 point of the program says the 
“Department intends to: Undertake to 
place in effect upon the 1956 wheat crop 
appropriate discounts in price supports 
for certain designated varieties of wheat, 
especially those suitable primarily for 
feed purposes, in an effort to improve 
the quality of the wheat crop.” 

This would put the government square- 
ly into the business of determining what 
is good milling quality wheat and, also, 
how much it should sell for. It would in- 
ject even greater rigidity into market- 
ing. Is that also the pattern for cotton? 

Points 2, 3, and 4 apply exclusively 
to wheat, but the 5th point is significant 
to the cotton trade. It provides: 

“Give special consideration in the 
months ahead to programs which will 
further encourage farmers to make 
needed adjustments in their pattern of 
land use. This would be both on land 
ill-suited to crop production and on bet- 
ter lands where it would be advantageous 
to shift a part of the acreage to hay and 
pasture.” 


e No Acreage Hike Expected—For cot- 
ton, under present production, price and 
export programs, it may be a good many 
years before cotton acreage allotments 
reach as high as 20 million acres, Offi- 
cial thinking indicates no increased acre- 
age within the next four or five years. 

As a matter of fact, there is slight 
evidence of any material improvement 
in the cotton situation over the next 
few years, in the opinion of Washington 
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cotton officials. They see domestic con- 
sumption at least holding its own, and 
perhaps increasing slightly. 

The export outlook has considerable 
potentials, but realization of those may 
be slow. All of the increase in the past 
year has been due to the operation of 
Public Law 480, the sale for foreign ex- 
change. Even that is resulting in exports 
somewhat less than had been anticipated. 

Officials still are mulling over whether 
to offer export subsidies for the year 
starting Aug. 1, and unofficial opinion 
at the moment seems to argue against 
subsidies. However, it should be empha- 
sized, the final decision will be made by 
Benson, and the 10 million bale stockpile 
worries him. 

Main effort now seems to be toward 
finding a dumping ground for two or 
three million bales of short staple, low 
grade cotton not desired by U.S. mills. 


Look for a big drive to unload that in 
Japan, the Philippines and other Far 
Eastern countries. 


J. C. Tedford, Georgia 


Mill Manager, Dies 


J. C. Tedford, manager of the South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co. mill at Tifton, Ga., 
until its recent closing, died on June 20. 
Funeral services were held at Tifton, 
with burial at Maryville, Tenn. 

He is survived by his wife and son, 
James, of Tifton. 


g@ E. G. McKENZIE, JR., Ma- 
con, has been elected Georgia crusher 
delegate member to the National Cotton 
Council for the three-year term starting 
next Jan. 1. 








ees that are 
EFFECTIVE FRICTIONLESS 





Operators of cotton gin and oil 
mills invariably point to the Faf- 
nir Mechani-Seal Bearing as an 
important feature of Fafnir Ball 
Bearing Power Transmission Units. 
The seal, on this bearing effec- 
tively excludes dust, dirt, lint, 
moisture and retains grease .. . 
yet, it is frictionless . . . produces 
no drag, no rubbing action, no 
wear. In addition, Fafnir Mechani- 


Seals are protected against cor- 
rosion. Thousands of installations 
are proving their advantages. 

Other preference points include 
the Fafnir originated self-locking 
collar and ease of installation. Be- 
cause Fafnir bearings are bored 
to inch dimensions to fit standard 
shafting, they slip-fit right into 
place. For minimum maintenance 
and lubrication, easier starting, 
substantial power savings, long 
service life, specify Fafnir Ball 
Bearing Power Transmission Units. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 
BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE ag LINE IN AMERICA 
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Margarine 
Milestone 





ARGARINE passed a milestone on July 1, 1955, 
that is important to everyone in the cotton and 
soybean industries, as it is to consumers of that nu- 
tritious food product. July 1 was the fifth anniver- 
sary of the repeal of federal taxes and licensing fees 
that had long been a major obstacle to increased sales 
of margarine and increased use of cottonseed, soy- 
bean and other vegetable oils. 

The vegetable spread existed so many years under 
the burden of these discriminatory impositions—10 
cents a pound for yellow margarine, and 14 cent for 
uncolored, with license fees ranging from $6 to $600— 
that it was difficult at the time to predict exactly 
what would happen following repeal. Now, it is pos- 
sible to survey some of the results. 

Most advocates of repeal agreed there existed a 
large potential market for margarine. They pointed 
to the rapid increase in population, the improved 
dietary habits enjoyed by Americans, and the dimin- 
ishing role of butter in the dairy economy. 

The truth of this has been borne out. Margarine 
production since 1950 has increased at the rate of 
nine percent per year. In 1954 the rate of production 
(which is practically the same as consumption) 
reached a record 1,364 million pounds, or more than 
45 percent above the 1950 level. Per person consump- 
tion has increased from 6.0 to 8.3 pounds. These fig- 
ures indicate margarine usage is expanding about 
three times as fast as population. 

One prediction made during the repeal effort was 
that the dairy industry would be ruined, or that mar- 
garine would sensationally displace butter in the 
market. This has of course not materialized. Actually, 
one effect of repeal has been to increase the total 
consumption of the two spreads. In 1950, their com- 
bined consumption per person ran 16.6 pounds. Today, 
it is about 17.6 pounds. It is probable that margarine 
will continue to play an important part in increasing 
the use of “tablespread.”’ 

Margarine’s consumption of domestic fats and oils 
has risen similarly. From 750 million pounds in 1950, 
this consumption was one billion pounds last year. 
Owing to price differences between cottonseed and 
soybean oils, the former at first lost some ground, but 
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Vegetable oil food 

was freed from federal tax 
just five years ago; and 

has fared well since, 
without ruining dairymen 

as some of the spokesmen of 


dairy industry had feared 


within the last two years has picked up and ran about 
400 million pounds last year, with margarine as its 
second largest market. All indications are that mar- 
garine will continue to be an important part of the 
cotton industry’s cash income. 

Although a dozen states followed the Federal ex- 
ample after 1950 by repealing their bans on yellow 
margarine, and some six other repeal actions in the 
states have removed various taxes and other imposi- 
tions on the cottonseed oil product, margarine still 
suffers from legislative restrictions. Two states, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, still prohibit yellow margarine. 
Five states tax margarine, from 5 cents to 15 cents 
a pound. Thirteen states require license fees ranging 
from $1 to $1,000. And nine states prohibit or limit 
use in state institutions. 

Perhaps more significant than these restrictions 
—which in the process of time will probably join the 
federal taxes in the historical dust-heap—are the pro- 
posals put forth for the subsidized sale of butter at 
prices competitive to margarine. Our government’s 
policy apparently still does not wholly favor fair 
competition for cottonseed oil in margarine. The 
Navy, for example, is bound by law not to buy it for 
serving to personnel. Faced with a severe surplus 
butter problem, the government has nevertheless so 
far refused to sell subsidized butter. In effect it would 
re-establish a federal discriminatory action in favor of 
the animal fat product. The proposal continues to be 
heard in different forms, however, and will probably 
have to be met by margarine’s friends in Congress 
and the USDA for some years to come, until the sur- 
plus butter problem is eliminated. 

Margarine acceptance has grown solidly since 
1950. One survey reports that approximately a third 
of U.S. families use margarine only; another third, 
margarine and butter. Thus, the future margarine 
market must be found in the first instance in the sec- 
ond group of “part users.” Margarine quality improve- 
ment continues to be pressed by leading manufac- 
turers. Its promotion has led that of other spreads 
in ingenuity and salesmanship. There is every reason 
to believe that, in another five years, the vegetable 
spread will have marked up new gains. 
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° USDA Should Act 


CHEMISTS who have long served the 
cottonseed crushing industry efficiently 
are concerned over recent USDA pro- 
posals. These proposals would require 
chemists to use forms different from 
those used in the past, and less satis- 
factory from the viewpoint of many 
chemists; and to pay a fee of 25 cents 
on each cottonseed analysis, even though 
such an analysis does not involve an 
official USDA grade. 

Expressing its confidence in the chem- 
ists who serve it, and its opposition to 
any trend regimentation, the National 
Cottonseed Products Association at the 
recent annual convention adopted a res- 
olution opposing the USDA proposal. 

Staff members of The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press have discussed this mat- 
ter with leaders among chemists whose 
integrity and soundness of judgment 
are without question. These men feel 
strongly that USDA has made a mis- 
take and that the proposal can lead to 
unwarranted interference in the affairs 
of the crushing industry. Others, who 
feel less strongly about the matter, be- 
lieve that action can and should be 
taken to remove the objectionable fea- 
tures of the proposal and reach a solu- 
tion that will be satisfactory both to 
chemists and USDA. 

The Press would urgently recommend 
to USDA leaders that they sit down with 
the chemists and agree upon a fair and 
efficient method of handling this matter. 
Such a method should remove any sus- 
picion that any government official is 
trying to cram down the _ industry’s 
throat any arbitrary regulations. Wheth- 
er right or wrong, such a suspicion ex- 
ists today; and nobody gains by allow- 
ing it to continue. 


© Golden Anniversary 


GEORGIA CRUSHERS are celebrating 
the golden anniversary of their state as- 
sociation this year, and an exhibit of 
pictures of all presidents of the group 
and other historical material was a fea- 
ture of the recent annual convention. 
The convention was held jointly with the 
Alabama-Florida crushers’ group, and 
T. R. Cain, executive secretary of the 
Alabama Association had the distinction 
of being the only person at the 1955 
convention who attended the initial 
Georgia meeting half a century ago, 


© Savings on Peanuts 

SAVINGS of $500,000 in peanut market- 
ing costs are possible through improved 
practices in storing and handling pea- 
nuts, USDA says in Marketing Research 
Report No. 88. Copies are available from 
Marketing Information Division, USDA, 
Washington 25. 


© Insect Fight Costly 
CONSUMERS will spend about $130 mil- 
lion this year fighting household insects 
with commercial insecticides, American 
Can Co. estimates. The firm says about 
50 million of the aerosol pressure con- 
tainers developed during World War II 
= be used this year to package insecti- 
cides. 
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© Gandy Is Praised 


DALTON E. GANDY, field represent- 
ative of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association Educational Service in 
the Mississippi Valley area, was praised 
highly recently by T. M. Waller, Mis- 
sissippi Extension Service. Waller, cot- 
ton specialist, credited Gandy with hav- 
ing been the man most responsible for 
starting the state’s annual Five Acre 
Cotton Contest. Waller pointed out to 
the annual convention of the Mississippi 





Cottonseed Crushers’ Association that 
the contest had added about 44,000 tons 
of cottonseed to their crush—proof 
enough of the value of the contest, in 
addition to many other values that have 
come from it. 


© Cattle Thieves Abound 


KEEP a _ sharp lookout for cattle 
thieves, warns the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers’ Association. There are still 
some on the loose and they’re using mod- 
ern rustling methods, which makes them 
particularly hard to catch with the 
goods. Several members of the Associa- 
tion report that cattle stealing is on the 
upswing in New Mexico, and it is re- 
ported that more than $7,000 in rewards 
has been paid out for beef filchers dur- 
ing the last five years. 
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1090 Tenth Ave. S.E. 





FOR A WELL-ROUNDED 
PROFIT PICTURE, 


with custom grinding and mixing. 





GRINDING 
EQUIPMENT 
and ENGINEERING 





profitable operation 


Tell us what you want to grind, and we’ll help you decide what 
Jacobson equipment to use, and how to lay out your plant for 
maximum froduction and efficiency. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Dept. K 


ginning business 





20 to 150 
H.P. 





“AJACS” 


a Hammermill 
Quick Screen Change 


JACOBSON MOBILE 
MOLASSES BLENDER 


Floor Space-—56” x 26”, including 19” hopper 
extension. Height of intake hopper—32”: dis- 
charge opening—10” x 10”. 


+ Requires Minimum Installation 

* Operates with Present Mixing Equipment 
+ Wheels Easily From Mixer to Mixer 

* Blends Normal Custom Amounts of Molasses 
+ Thorough Impregnation by Pressure Input 

* Blends Without Balling or Mixer Buildup 


Write for information on setting up 
any grinding installation. 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 


Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale i 


FOR SALE —Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
rolls, cookers, 176 and 14l-saw Carver linters, all 
completely rebuilt. Butters milling machine. Double 
box linter press. Filter presses, attrition mills. 
54” seed cleaner. No. 153 separating unit, No. 136 
double hull beater.—Sproles & Cook Machinery 
Co., 151 Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, 
Texas. 

OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 

FOR SALE—French 85” 5-high 40” rings stack 
Cooker. Box B59, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 

FOR SALE—2 French screw presses, complete 
with motor starters, 5-high ring stack cookers, in- 
dividual steam traps, pressure gauges, etc. Only 
about 50,000 bu. soy beans have been processed 
through each since new. May easily be converted 
to cottonseed crushing. $17,000 for both units. 
Present replacement cost about $52,000.—Fayette 
Soybean Mill, Fayette, lowa. 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—One 14’ Lummus bur machine com- 
plete with spreader. Rollers all in good condition. 
Price $2,000.—Peoples Gin Company, Clio, S. C. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 
Speed 


H.P. Price 


Type 


Slipring 900 
Slipring 900 
Slipring 720 
Slipring 900 
Slipring 900 
Sq. Cage 900 
Sq. Cage 900 1188 
1200 1076 
Slipring 900 1189 
Sq. Cage 1200 758 
Sq. Cage 900 879 
Sq. Cage 1800 490 
Slipring 1200 889 
Slipring 900 991 
1200 564 
1800 356 
1800 290 


$3500 
3152 
2368 
2590 
1566 
1481 


Slipring 


Sq. Cage 

Sq. Cage 

Sq. Cage 
All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Dallas 
HUnter-2801 


Harlingen 
GArfield 3-6587 


Lubbock 
POrter 3-4711 
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CAN now make prompt delivery of electric cot- 
ton samplers. Order yours immediately. Price $145. 
—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 47847 and 49626, 
Abilene, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Very attractive Rio Grande Valley 
gin buys that will net their cost in two years 
operations.—Call or write M. M. Phillips, Box 
1288, Phone TE5-8555, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


WANTED—9” Murray rotary seed lift for V-box 
intake. Please give price and description.__-Write 
Walter Krenek, Alief, Texas or phone MA-3-8966, 
Houston, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Eight Standard Mitchell cleaners. 
Located Lockney, Texas, $100 each. 1-22’ 20,000 Ib. 
eapacity Fairbanks-Morse scale, $400. One double 
drum four-gin Cen-Tennial condenser. Used very 
little, $600. 250 geese for sale at $2 each. Excel- 
lent workers.—Whittenburg Gin Company, Mc- 
Allen, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Cotton gin complete. 4-80 Lummus 
glass front gin, Le Roi power, all-steel. Ready 
to operate with prospects of good crops. $8,500 
total price. $2,500 will handle. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for some one wanting to buy gin.—Jerry 
Moore, Phone LOgan 2156, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—American split steel pulleys: One 
30” diameter, 9” face; one 19” diameter, 6” face; 
one 20” diameter, 11” face; one 24” diameter, 12” 
face; two 26” diameter, 6” face; one 26” diameter, 
9” face; one 28” diameter, 5” face; one 36” diam- 
eter, 9” face; one 40” diameter, 9” face; one 28” 
diameter, 9” face; one 12” diameter, 5” face; two 
12” diameter, 7” face; two 18” diameter, 7” face; 
one 34” diameter, 7” face; one 16” diameter, 5” 
face; one 14” diameter, 6” face; two 16” diam- 
eter, 7” face. Cast iron pulleys: one 24” x 6”, 
1-11/16” bore; one 18” x4”, 114” bore. Priced at 
$15.00 each. Sheaves: one 18” sheave 8-groove, 
3” bore, D section, $75. One 28” OD hub type D 
section 10-groove, $100. All prices f.o.b. Sinton, 
Texas.—The Staple Gin Company, Telephone 
717J1, Sinton, Texas. 


GET YOUR orders in early for the CAMCO green 
boll and rock trap shown at our booth during the 
Ginners’ convention. Only $125. Give suction pipe 
size.—Allen Transmission and Supply Company, 
P. O. Box 7912, Dallas 26, Texas. Phone HU-5321. 


FOR SALE—3-66” 1952 Model Super Mitchell 
units. Excellent condition.—Box NZ, The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE—3-80 Hardwicke-Etter stands. Three 
large Hardwicke-Etter feeders. Bargain.—Murray 
Hambleton, Forrest City Gin Co., Forrest City, 
Ark. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS—One complete 4-80 Lum- 
mus gin outfit including 1% acres of land and 
4-room dwelling to be operated at location with 
excellent prospects this season. Miscellaneous: 
Six 80-saw Murray loose roll, glass front gins 
equipped with roll dump. 5-80 saw F-3 and 5-80 
saw mdoel “C” brush and 5-80 saw model C Con- 
tinental air blast gins. Continental and Mitchell 
extracting feeders in all sizes. Two 50” Conti- 
nental, one 48” cleaning type and one type “‘M” 
Lummus and two Murray VS separators. One 
1953 model 6-cylinder blow in type Murray V-belt 
and one 7-cylinder 50” steel Wichita cleaners. 
Steel bur machines in 10’ and 14’ lengths. One 
4-80 Murray and one 5-80 Mitchell conveyor dis- 
tributors. One 18’ practically new 12” rotor lift 
with offset intake and feeder hopper drive. One 
1958, 24-shelf and one Big Reel Murray driers 
and heaters. New Government type towers in 
practically all sizes. New fans which meet re- 
quired specifications for pink bollworm trash 
and hull disposal. For your largest, oldest and 
most reliable source of guaranteed late model, 
used and reconditioned gin machinery, contact 
us. Qualified graduate engineer to assist you with 
any of your machinery problems at no obligation. 
Call us regarding any machinery or complete out- 
fits you have for sale or trade.—R. B. Strickland 

Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Telephones: Day 
2-8141, Night 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Don’t miss these bargains. 1-14’ 
Hardwicke-Etter bur machine (wood) complete 
with intake and discharge conveyor, $500. 4-80 saw 
Lummus all-steel, double moting gin stands with 
lint flue, $1500. 3-80 Murray gin stands, 6” mote 
conveyor, $600. One 160 h.p. Minneapolis-Moline 
gas engine, $500. One Murray steel bound cotton 
press, ram and casing, $625. One 4-cylinder Lum- 
mus 72” horizontal cleaner, all-steel, $300. 1-72” 
Lummus all-steel cleaning separator, $450. One 
Hardwicke-Etter 80-saw gin stand, hot roll box, 
double moting, $600. Complete cotton gin as fol- 
lows: 4-80 saw Continental brush DC stands, 
Mitchell feeder extractors, conveyor distributor, 
4-cylinder steel inclined cleaner, all-steel Conti- 
nental up-packing press, EJ tramper, 60” steel 
Continental condenser, 150 h.p. Le Rei gas engine. 
Can be bought for removal or to operate in pres- 
ent location.—Strader-Hughston Company, Rt. 7, 
Coit Road, Phone FO-8-5883, Dallas, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—5-80 Murray gin with conveyor dis- 
tributor, nncker, seed press, cleaners, etc. Complete 
gin to be moved. Sell all or part.—Pete Scholz, 
1315 Avenue B, San Antonio, Texas. 

FOR SALE—2-10’ bur machine (Cen-Tennial) 
assembly wth 72” cleaner and 72” separator and 
stub shaft assembly.—Cen-Tennial Ginnery, Inc., 
Bennettsville, South Carolina. 

FOR SALE—3-80 Continental gin GE-electric 
motor located Lee Count, Arkansas. Price land, 
buildings, machinery, $10,000. Machinery only, to 
be moved, $6,500.—Newbern & Co., 45 Union Ave., 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

FOR SALE—Gins: 4-80 DC Continental F-1 
brush; 4-80 DC Continental C-brush; 5-70 Con- 
tinental C-brush with 30 fronts; one 80-saw DC 
Hardwicke-Etter. Lint cleaners: 4-80 Lummus 
jets. Huller-cleaner-feeders: 5-66” 1951 Super 
Mitchells ; 4-66” standard flat belt Mitchells; 1-66” 
flat belt drive Super Mitchell ; 4-66” double V-drive 
Hardwicke-Etter with 4-cylinder after cleaner. 
Cleaners: Two 6-cylinder, all steel Continental 
air line; 1-52” V-drive Murray incline blow-in 
type; 2-52” Continental incline steel; 1-10 and 
1-15 section Lummus thermos. Condensers: 1-60” 
and 1-70” 1949 Lummus steel; 1-60” Continental 
model 40 steel. Burners: One Hardwicke-Etter, 
one Mitchell. Presses: One Murray steel-bound 
with steel platform; one Gullett steel-bound with 
platform. Dryers: One 20-shelf tower dryer; one 
Murray big reel; two Lummus thermos. Separa- 
tors: one Lummus; one Continental; one Gullett; 
one Stacy. Trampers: One long stroke Lummus ; 
one short stroke Lummus; one 12”, 22-foot tall 
Murray rotor lift. One V-drive Lummus press 
pump, 20 h.p. motor; one Continental pump. 
Fans: 1-50”; 2-45”; 1-20”.—Bill Smith, Box 694, 
Phones 47847 and 49626, Abilene, Texas. 





Equipment Wanted 





WANTED—12” conveyor and 12” steel conveyor 
trough.—McAlester Oil Mill Co., Box 275, Me- 
Alester, Okla. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
as or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 
FOR SALE—TWO 36” Eureka 1500 lb. feed mix- 
ers with 11x6 bucket elevator. Also good used 
leather belting, 4” to 14”, 50 cents to $1.50 per 
foot.—Allen Transmission and Supply Company, 
P. O. Box 7912, Dallas 26, Texas, Phone HU-5321. 


FOR SALE—Engines: one MM 210 h.p. twin; 
one MM 240 h.p.; one FBM 120 h.p. full diesel; 
one GM 340 h.p. twin diesel. New Le Roi engines 
for sale or trade.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 
47847 and 49626, Abilene, Texas. 








Electric Motors 


. . Repair 


ACEC 
Westinghouse 
Delco 
Crocker Wheeler 
e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 


of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


FOSHEE ELECTRIC CO. 


203 S. Main Fannin 9308 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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FOR SALE—60 h.p. Allis-Chalmers power unit 
in A-l condition. Also Murray M.S. separator.— 
Vrana Gin, Rt. 4, Schulenburg, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Three rebuilt Model NEU 6-cylinder 
8” x 9” MM engines with starting equipment, for 
natural gas or butane; two rebuilt Model MEU 
4-cylinder 8”x9” MM engines with starting 
equipment, for natural gas or butane. All engines 
guaranteed.—Fort Worth Machinery Company, 
913 East Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One Fairbanks Morse automatic 
bulk grain shipping scales, cap. 360, like new, 
$750. One Smith-Newman gumming and filing 
machine with \ h.p. electric motor, $50. Two No. 
700 cotton scales with polls and hooks, $50 each. 
ing Scholz, 1315 Avenue B, San Antonio, 
‘exas. 





USDA to Sell Soybeans 
At Market Prices 


The 1954-crop soybeans taken over un- 
der the price-support program will be 
offered for sale through the Chicago and 
Minneapolis Commodity Stabilization 
Service commodity offices at market 
prices but not less than 1954 support 
rates, USDA has announced. 

Soybeans stored both at country and 
terminal points will be offered for sale. 
Minimum sale prices for soybeans in 
terminal storage will be the support rate 
at the point of production plus any 
transportation or handling charges in- 
curred in moving the soybeans to the 
terminal. The minimum at country points 
will be the support rate at those points 
of production. Effort will be made to 
sell the soybeans at country storage 
points. 

USDA officials estimate that approx- 
imately 10 million bushels of warehouse- 
stored soybeans have been taken over 
under the 1954 support program. An 
additional quantity of soybeans stored 
on farms may also be taken over but 
this information will not be available 
until the 1954 support take-over is com- 
pleted during the next few weeks. Ap- 
proximately 18.9 million bushels were 
under farm-stored price support loans 
and 3.5 million bushels under price sup- 
port purchase agreements on May 15. 
The maturity date for 1954-crop soy- 
bean price support loans was May 31. 


Cotton Sales Clinic Hears 
Address by Hugh Comer 


“We are in the cotton business for the 
rest of our lives,” Hugh M. Comer, Avon- 
dale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., told the Del- 
ta Cotton Sales Clinic at Cleveland, 
Miss., on June 22. 

Comer predicted that the South would 
remain in the cotton business long after 
irrigated areas of the West had shifted 
to other crops. 


No Quarantine at Memphis 


A bridge quarantine for the pink boll- 
worm at the Memphis-Arkansas bridge 
on the Mississippi was voted down at a 
meeting June 21 in Memphis. Twenty- 
six agricultural leaders decided that the 
quarantine station would be too expen- 
sive and would not prevent infestation 
of Tennessee by the pink bollworm. 


Cooperative Meets June 28 


California Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation held its twenty-eighth annual 
membership meeting June 28 at Mooney 
Grove Park, near Visalia. Musical en- 
tertainment, refreshments and a barbe- 
cue supplemented the business program. 


Feed Control Group Elects 


Dr. M. P. Etheridge, Mississippi State 
College, was elected president of the 
Association of Southern Feed and Fertil- 
izer Control Officials at the recent an- 
nual meeting in New Orleans. 

R. W. Ludwick, New Mexico State Col- 
lege, was named vice-president; and 
Bruce Poundstone, University of Ken- 
tucky, secretary-treasurer. 


New Gin Being Built 


Construction of a new gin is under 
way for the recently organized Kern- 
Delta Cooperative Gin in Kern County, 
Calif. Cost of the new plant is ex- 
pected to exceed $200,000. Hal Smalstig 
is manager. 


Mill Publishes News Organ 


Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock, 
is publishing the Plains Co-op Oil Mill 
News which is distributed to 68 member 
gins. 


Gin Erecting Building 


Charles Hunter, manager, reports that 
Farmers Cooperative Society, Acuff, 
Texas, has erected a steel building on 
three acres adjoining the present gin 
and purchased recently. 


Gin Buys Second Plant 

Winter Garden Cooperative Gin, Bates- 
ville, Texas, has purchased a_ second 
gin plant. 
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LINT CLEANED 


MOSS LINT CLEANERS are helping ginners and growers make 
greater profits through better cleaning! The remarkable perform- 
ance records of Moss Cleaners show that they improve ginning a 


full grade or more. Low first cost, easy installation and trouble-free 


operation are outstanding advantages praised by Moss owners. 


A SPECIFIC DESIGN FOR EVERY GIN 


Whether you have a big gin or a small gin, there’s a Moss Lint 
Cleaner specifically designed for your plant. Your lint cleaning is 
all in one compact unit, easy to look after and does not require an 


extra man. It will pay you to get the facts on Moss. Write us for 


an engineer to check your plant without obligation. 


"Lint Cleaning with a MOSS doesn’t cost—it PAYS!” 


MOSS-GORDIN 


LINT CLEANER CO. 


3116 Main Street 
‘Dallas, Texas 
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Durand and Gregory 
(Continued from Page 20) 


if your mill is not efficiently operated 
along sound business practices. A mill 
cannot be kept in best operating condi- 
tion unless you earn a profit and in this 
day of intense competition, unless you 
do operate efficiently, you cannot expect 
to remain long in the business. 

“With control cotton acreage, you now 
know that you will have a reduced sup- 
ply of raw materials from the 1955 crop. 
You also know, or should know, that 
after the crop is made, there is nothing 
that you can do that will add a single ton 
of seed to the total production. There- 
fore, you should gear your operations to 
meet conditions which you know will ex- 
ist. If each of you will check your rec- 
cords, I am sure you will find that, while 
your tonnage varies from year to year, 


based on the size of crop in your partic- 
ular area, your percentage of the total 
available cottonseed in the area in which 
you operate will vary very little from 
year to year regardless of what you 
might do.” 

Dr. F. M. Cook, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Savings Life Insurance Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., gave an inspirational ad- 
dress. 

Problems of the cotton industry were 
reviewed by A. L. Durand, Hobart, Okla., 
chairman of the board of the National 
Cotton Council and a past president of 
the Council and of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association. 

Durand cited factors in the domestic 
situation, world production and export 
outlook that will influence the cotton 
trend during the coming season. 

He called attention to the work that 


Mr. Ginner... 


YOU ARE FAMILIAR with our organization as 
publishers of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
the magazine of the cotton ginning and oilseed 
processing industries. In this capacity, we have 
served your industry for 55 years, in what we 
hope is a creditable, responsible, and progressive 


manner. 


WE WANT TO REMIND YOU, however, 
that we serve ginners and oil millers in another 
capacity . . . furnishing office and yard supplies 


of all kinds. 


Included in our condensed catalog 


(copy sent on request) are such items as paper 
and metal tags, gin tickets, cotton knives, letter- 
heads, checks, ledgers, record books — printed 


forms of all kinds. 


YOUR ORDER for this season’s supplies will 
be appreciated and will receive prompt and cour- 


teous attention. 


Gin Supply Department 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce St. e P. O. Box 7985 ¢« Dallas 26, Texas 
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the Council has done to help promote 
cotton consumption abroad, as well as in 
the domestic market; and cited as an im- 
portant step the recent agreement be- 
tween USDA and the Council through 
which the latter organization will give 
assistance to foreign countries in the 
efforts to stimulate cotton consumption. 

Georgia’s Maid of Cotton, Patsy Hett 
of Columbus, expressed her appreciation 
of the opportunity to work with mem- 
bers of the cotton industry during the 
past year. 

Among other visitors at the conven- 
tion were Garlon A. Harper, Dallas, and 
Ed Hollowell, Atlanta, of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association; and 
O. N. Andrews, Alabama Extension 
Service, and E. C. Westbrook, Georgia 
Extension Service. 

The convention adjourned at noon on 
June 21 following the business sessions 
of the two state groups. 


New Product 


KRAUSE CORP. BUYS RIGHTS 
TO FERTILIZER HOSE PUMP 


Big news for the rapidly expanding, 
nation-wide liquid fertilizer industry is 
the recent acquisition by Krause Plow 
Corp., Hutchinson, Kan., of exclusive 
manufacturing and sales rights for the 
Liberty Liquid Fertilizer Hose Pump— 
a radically different, simple and inex- 
pensive new application device pioneered 
by Liberty Manufacturing Co., Red 
Springs, N.C. 

Liberty spokesmen point out that this 
transfer will generally mean _ lower 
freight charges to the consumer, due to 
Krause’s location—very near the geo- 
graphical center of the U.S. It is also 
believed that Krause’s modern engineer- 
ing and production facilities will lead to 
further improvements in the Hose Pump, 
and that increased economies from effi- 
cient mass production will eventually 
mean a lower selling price to the farm- 
er. 

“Sales of the Liberty pump will not 
be confined to our present dealers for 
Krause tillage tools, forage harvesters 
and tractors,” Ralph W. Dunlop, Krause 
sales vice-president, announced. “The 
fast-growing interest in liquid fertilizers, 
and the demand for the Liberty appli- 
cator, show a need for a wide distribu- 
tion base. To meet this need, we invite 
inquiries from all logical prospective 
dealers and liquid fertilizer applicators.” 

Production of the Liberty Hose Pump 
is licensed by the University of Tennes- 
see Research Corp., whose engineers de- 
signed and patented it. Substantial im- 
provements in the pump have also been 
made by USDA engineers at Beltsville, 
Md., who have been working with it for 
the past 18 months. The Hose Pump is 
a simple metering device which will 
handle all types of fertilizer solutions, 
and is said to be highly accurate, free 
from stoppage troubles, and otherwise 
practically fool-proof. Additional infor- 
mation is available from the Krause 
Plow Corp., Hutchinson, Kan., or by 
writing The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, Box 7985, Dallas 26. 


Fellowship Established 


National Tung Oil Marketing Co-op 
has established a fellowship at USDA’s 
Southern Utilization Research Labora- 
tory in New Orleans. Objective is to im- 
prove and extend the use of tung oil in 
paints and varnishes. 
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In Talk to Superintendents 





Soybean Processing Problems 


Discussed by Woodruff 


@ MANAGER of an Arkansas mill reviews some of the factors in- 
volved in the profitable handling of soybeans in this talk made at 
the recent meeting of Tri-States Superintendents’ Association. 


OYBEAN PROCESSING in the Mis- 

sissippi Valley was discussed by 
Ralph Woodruff, Osceola Products Co., 
Osceola, Ark., in a talk at the recent an- 
nual convention of the Tri-States Super- 
intendents’ Association at Edgewater 
Park, Miss. 

Woodruff emphasized that he does not 
know the answers to all of the problems 
involved in profitable soybean process- 
ing. His discussion of some of the fac- 
tors involved included the following com- 
ments, which will be of interest to many 
members of the oilseeds processing in- 
dustry: 

“We have been in this soybean proc- 
essing business long enough to learn at 
least some of the rudiments of the bus- 
iness. We have been in it long enough 
to know that we are going to have to 
operate our processing plants at the peak 
of their efficiencies and at the utmost 
in economy. We know that we must in- 
sure that we get what we pay for as to 
quality, grade-wise. 

“Right here, I would like to stress the 
importance of accurate and representa- 
tive sampling and grading. We all rec- 
ognize the importance of accuracy in the 
determination of quality. You have heard 
and read of the many discussions in re- 
cent months with respect to changes in 
grades. I am not prepared to comment 
on these proposals this morning, for to 
do so properly would take up the entire 
session and when we had finished we 
would probably be right where we had 
started. I will say that I hope the time 
will come in our own generation, when 
we processors will be grading our beans 
on a basis of oil and meai content and 
quality much as we do cottonseed. This, 
probably, is wishful thinking.” 


e Cleaning—“I am a strong advocate of 
cleaning beans before storage. A good 
many years ago, we found that we could 
not safely store uncleaned beans. The 
heavy green foreign material would cause 
us trouble, inevitably. We _ installed 
cleaning equipment of enough capacity to 
permit us to clean as we unload and that 
solved our problem. We have had no 
heating of beans in storage since this in- 
stallation was made. We have a much 
better quality bean to deal with and we 
have provided addtional storage for 
clean soybeans by releasing this space 
usurped by foreign material. Also clean- 
ing is a ‘must’ ahead of a drier.” 


e Drying—“We have made several sur- 
veys of drying installations at different 
points over the country and we have 
found driers to be of some value in con- 
ditionine small grains, including soy- 
beans, for storage—for milling. As in- 
dicated, we have no experience in drying 
soybeans but the information we have 
on this matter is from what we consider 
to be good and reliable sources. From 
the best we have been able to determine 
three percent is about the limit on mois- 
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ture reduction in one pass through the 
average drier, without damage to the 
beans. Apparently the drying range must 
be kept very narrow, and beans should 
be binned within a very close moisture 
tolerance. For example, 16 percent and 
14 percent moisture content beans do not 
dry successfully, so we are told, when 
mixed and dried together. Low drying 
temperatures are recommended—at no 
time above 132° F., unless the beans are 
to be processed immediately. The infor- 
mation we have obtained indicates that 
soybeans of a moderately high moisture 
content (say 15 to 16 percent) may be 
dried to 10 percent in, usually, two 
passes through a stack drier and that 
these would then store safely for crush- 
ing purposes. 

“I do not believe that a mill can let 
the bars down as to moisture content and 
take anything that comes and dry it and 
store it safely for any considerable 
period of time, but I do think there is 
some advantage in having a drier in- 
stallation setup where border line mois- 
ture beans may be safely dried for 
storage, until such time as they may be 
processed. I am of the opinion that the 
time has come when a drier installation 
may prove to be a wise investment.” 


e Storage—“We must store our raw 
material in such a manner that we shall 
have no deterioration in storage. The 
day for milling off-quality beans with- 
out losing money is past, in my opinion. 
This means that, first of all, we should 
have ample storage and a little to spare. 
I have heard it said that you cannot af- 
ford to turn beans in storage. Well, I 
know one thing that is a certainty, you 
cannot afford not to turn them, if they 
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are beginning to run a _ temperature. 
There is nothing on earth that can go to 
the bad so quickly as an unhappy soy- 
bean. I have seen the time more than 
once, when turning a few beans saved a 
lot of beans. I like to have a little space 
left, if at all possible. 

“IT have devoted little time today to 
storage problems but I do consider the 
proper storage of soybeans to be as im- 
portant as any phase of the processing 
operation. 

“As to economic and efficient opera- 
tion of your processing plant, we ail 
know what economy in operation means. 
It simply means controlling those cost 
items that are variable, such as labor, 
power, fuel, water, solvent, repairs, etc. 
It also means the efficient usage of our 
men and machinery to obtain the great- 
est outturn of highest quality products 
available from the raw materials we 
process. The broad conversion to solvent 
extraction that has taken place in the 
cottonseed processing industry in recent 
years (and which, as you know, is not 
complete) presents us with an opportunity 
to compete in the processing of soybeans 
that we have not hitherto enjoyed. The 
contemplated installation of any new fa- 
cility should take into account proper 
consideration of dual purpose operation. 
Wise and careful planning will do much 
to alleviate the burden of rising process- 
ing cost. Especially, is this true in plan- 
ning a soybean operational lay-out as an 
adjunct to a cottonseed processing plant. 
Each location presents its own particular 
problems. We have found that proper 
control of these cost items mentioned may 
necessitate revision of existing process- 
ing machinery installation.” 


Herman Cramer, Ginner in 
Texas’ Valley, Is Dead 


Herman Hadley Cramer, Sebastian, 
Texas, died at Sebastian on June 22. He 
operated the Cramer Gin and Elevator 
in Sebastian and had farming and ranch- 
ing interests in the Valley and in Mis- 
souri. 

Cramer came to the Valley in 1920, 
and had lived in Sebastian twelve years. 

e was a member of the Baptist 
Church and the Raymondville Masonic 
Lodge. 

Survivors include his wife, Lois: four 
children, Janice, Helen, Patsy, and Her- 
man, Jr.; two sisters, Mrs. Kathleen Kil- 
bourn and Mrs. Helen Morgan, both of 
Harlingen; and three brothers, Lee and 
Louis R. of Harlingen and James P. of 
San Antonio, 


Hoyt Martin Appointed 


Jackson Mill Manager 


Appointment of Hoyt Martin as local 
manager of the Jackson Cotton Oil Mill, 
division of Armour and Co., Jackson, 
Tenn., has been announced by James 
Hicky. 

Martin has been with the Armour Mills 
for several years, serving most recently 
as first cashier and traveling seed buy- 
er. He succeeds C. A. Nichols who died 
May 17. 

Nichols was mill manager for 19 
years, prior to which time he managed 
the Corinth Cotton Oil Mill. He is sur- 
vived by his widow; a son, Harold 
Nichols of Louisville, Ky.; and two 
sisters, Mrs. Edith Nichols Glennan and 
Mrs. Frank Board of Obion County, 
Tenn. 
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e NCPA Committees 


Named by Lawton 
COMMITTEE appointments for 1955-56 
have been announced by Edgar H. Law- 
ton, Hartsville, S.C., president of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion. 

Members of committees include the 
following: 

Rules Committee—E. H. Lawton, ex 
officio chairman; C. R. Bergstrom, Hous- 
ton; A. L. Durand, Chickasha, Okla.; 
W. D. Griffin, Fresno; W. W. Hastings, 
Cincinnati; James Hicky, Forrest City, 
Ark.; M. W. Lyons, New Orleans; P. D. 
McCarley, Atlanta; H. L. McPherson, 
Kershaw, S.C.; J. B. Perry, Jr., Gren- 
ada, Miss; L. B. Stevenson, Atlanta, and 
Louis Tobian, Dallas. 

Appeals Committee—T. S. Kenan, Jr., 
chairman, Atlanta; C. R. Bergstrom, 
Houston; H. E. Covington, Jackson, 
Miss.; W. D. Griffin, Fresno; T. J. Har- 
rell, Ft. Worth; Jos. W. Hart, New 
York; F. H. Jarrell, Little Rock; Win- 
ston Lovelace, Loving, N.M.; H. B. Mc- 
Coy, Memphis; Griffin Tatum, Jr., 
Montgomery, Ala.; R. L. Taylor, Arca- 
dia, La.; and C. R. Van Valkenburgh, 
Chickasha, Okla. 

Chemists’ Committee—J. R. Mays, Jr., 
chairman, Memphis; Paul D. Cretien, 
Dallas; D. L. Henry, Atlanta; H. S. 
Mitchell, Chicago; V. C. Mehlenbacher, 
alternate for H. S. Mitchell, Chicago; 
Procter Thomson, Ivorydale, Ohio; E, R. 
Barrow, member emeritus, Memphis; 
and T. C. Law, member emeritus, At- 
lanta. 

Research Committee — H. L. Craig, 
chairman, Cincinnati; Harry S. Baker, 
Fresno; James Hicky, Forrest City, 
Ark.; J. M. Johnson, Houston; H. S. 


Mitchell, Chicago; Dr. H. L. Wilcke, St. 
Louis; and P. A. Williams, Memphis. 

Committee on Seed Grading—T. C. 
Lee, chairman, Memphis; Wiley Blair, 
III, Los Angeles; E. F. Czichos, Mem- 
phis;; Joe Flaig, Dallas; W. R. Flippin, 
Memphis; Ray Grisham, Abilene, Texas; 
J. R. Mays, Jr., Memphis; J. B. Perry, 
Jr., Grenada, Miss.; R. C. Pope, Dallas; 
H. G. Richey, Macon; W. G. Taylor, Lan- 
caster, S.C.; E. H. Tenent, Memphis; 
and Procter Thomson, Ivorydale, Ohio. 

Committee on Uniform Feed Laws— 
T. C. Law, chairman, Atlanta; W. H. 
Knapp, Cincinnati; J. R. Mays, Jr., 
Memphis; and H. B. McCoy, Memphis. 

Public Relations Committee — F. B. 
Caldwell, Sr., chairman, Jackson, Tenn.; 
W. B. Coberly, Jr., Los Angeles; T. J. 
Harrell, Fort Worth; and C. T. Prinde- 
ville, Chicago. 

Committee on Charter and By-Laws— 
W. B. Coberly, Jr., chairman, Los Ange- 
les; A. L. Durand, Chickasha, Okla.; 
and R. M. Hughes, Greer, S.C. 

Traffic Committee—Jas. R. Gill, chair- 
man, Paris, Texas; D. P. Granberry, 
Laurel, Miss.; and T. S. Kenan, Jr., At- 
lanta. 

Insurance Committee—Ben R. Barbee, 
chairman, Abilene, Texas; F. B. Cald- 
well, Sr., Jackson, Tenn.; W. T. Melvin, 
Rocky Mount, N.C.; D. A. Tedford, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; John Adams, New York; and 
J. E. Johannesen, Oklahoma City. 

Local arbitration committees also have 
been appointed for the principal crush- 
ing centers, 


@ PAUL KELLER, Clayton, 
N.C., is representing the cottonseed 
crushing industry in House committee 
hearings on minimum wage legislation. 


Quality Cotton Harvesting 


Subject for Meetings 


“Quality Harvesting with Mechanical 
Cotton Pickers” will be the subject dis- 
cussed at a series of meetings in Arkan- 
sas and Missouri during July. Cotton 
growers, ginners and implement dealers 
are urged to attend. Plans for the meet- 
ings are being made by the National 
Cotton Council, Arkansas-Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association, Extension Ser- 
vice, machinery manufacturers and 
others, 

Meetings will be held as follows: July 
18, McGehee; July 19, Pine Bluff and 
England; July 20, Helena; July 21, 
Hughes and Earle; July 22, Lepanto and 
Manila; July 28, Kennett; and July 29, 
Sikeston. 


Missouri Will Start War 
On Pink Bollworm 


Missouri has announced plans to set 
up pink bollworm check points on high- 
ways starting Aug. 1, 

Julius Anderson, state entomologist, an- 
nounced in Jefferson City that the sta- 
tions will be established at certain high- 
way entrances to Southeast Missouri. 

The Missouri General Assembly this 
spring appropriated $150,000 to set up 
the pink bollworm prevention program. 
The funds will be used to establish the 
check stations, employ competent help 
and install necessary equipment. 

Cotton gins also will be given infor- 
mation and assistance on_ installing 
equipment which would kill any of the 
pests in the cotton being ginned. 
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Here are some of the reasons it has given such outstanding performance: 
® No Slip Joint to Bind ® Roller of 2 inch Pipe — Sealed 
® Rolls on Angle Iron Track 

® Made to Order for Your Gin 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 
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Cottonseed Support Programs 
(Continued from Page 14) 


sell it to government. The government, 
of course, is committed to purchase cot- 
tonseed from farmers and ginners. 

The Secretary of Agriculture might 
offer to assume the risk of deterioration, 
but this would sooner or later require 
either that he allow seed to spoil or that 
the government protect its interest by 
taking over the loan collateral, thus in 
effect purchasing the cottonseed. 


e What Can USDA Do?—The question 
that confronts us, then, is what steps 
might the Secretary take if he deter- 
mines that it is necessary to do some- 
thing more to effectively support cotton- 
seed than indicated by the June 2 an- 
nouncement? And, what would be the 
likely result of any such action? 


The Secretary could announce that the 
government would also buy cottonseed 
from oil mills at a few dollars a ton 
over the price at which it would pur- 
chase from gins, but this would likely 
be a meaningless gesture—for an oil 
mill which sold the government its cot- 
tonseed would risk being pretty well out 
of business. Presumably such an oil mill 
would have to bid competitively for the 
cottonseed it sold and its competitors who 
hadn’t sold any cottonseed to the gov- 
ernment might well—because of prospec- 
tive additional volume—be in a more fa- 
vorable position to out-bid the oil mill 
who had sold its cottonseed to the govern- 
ment. Realizing that it might be forced 
to bid more than the price at which it 
sold the cottonseed to the government, 
the oil mill probably would decide that 
it couldn’t risk selling its seed in the 
first place. 

Cottonseed however acquired by the 
government would soon have to be crush- 
ed, and this would require either that it 
sell to mills on the basis of product 
values in a free market or that it con- 
tract for toll crushing. The purchase and 
sale of cottonseed would involve the 
government in all the shortcomings of 
the so-called Brannan Plan. among them 
the necessity of buying almost the en- 
tire crop. If, on the other hand, the gov- 
ernment were to arrange for toll crush- 
ing, it would in effect be backing into 
products-purchase (which it has said it 
wouldn’t do). A policy of selling freely 
in the market such products acquired 
through toll crushing would entail heavy 
out-of-pocket loss to the government and 
the necessity of buying practically the 
whole crop; this, in fact, would be the 
likely result of any policy involving the 
trade in uncertainty about the disposi- 
tion of the government-owned products. 
Only the announcement by the Secretary 


trial and error been refined to allow the 
products not in surplus to move into the 
market place, and the government ends 
up with only a part of the package from 
most tenders to it by the oil mills. 

This may sound as if the package pro- 
gram is being defended, and if by chance 
any of you have that impression, let’s 
correct it now. I’m merely willing to 
give the devil his due by pointing out 
that the government won’t do anything 
constructive if in order to quit a partial 
package program it gets involved in buy- 
ing cottonseed and backs into a full pack- 
age program. And you will recall that 
in my opening remarks I have blamed 
the package program guarantee against 
market risk as being a major contrib- 
uting factor to the difficulties which be- 
set our industry this season. 

We’ve tried to explore the probable in- 
effectiveness of supporting cottonseed by 
loans to producers, and by purchase of 
cottonseed from producers and gins. We 
have also shown the impracticability of 
the government purchasing cottonseed 
from oil mills at a price which would 
reflect only the support price plus rea- 
sonable transportation and handling 
charges. If we eliminate, as undesirab.e, 
an oil mill subsidy with its attendant 
Brannan-Plan type of operation, and 
assume that the Secretary will avoid 
either a package program such as oper- 
ated this season, or a toll-crushing pack- 
age plan, then there seems to be but 
one other way that he can effectively 
support cottonseed. That is by support- 
ing the oilseed product most likely to be 
in surplus if there is an average or bet- 
ter than average growing season in the 
cotton and the soybean areas coupled 
with weak oil and meal markets, 


While many of us have been prone to 
believe that there is an almost unlimited 
domestic demand for soybean meal at 
around $50 per ton bulk Decatur, present 
market trends have at least made us won- 
der if this assumption is correct. Cheap 
meal, however, has a way of stimulating 
increased use, and meal prices have been 
relatively cheap for some time now. It, 
therefore, is not unlikely that by fall we 
will be entering a period of increased de- 
mand for meal at better than current 
price levels. At any rate, meal is one 
commodity where !ow prices historically 
have created heavy demand, and where 
high prices have curtailed demand. We 
can, then, dismiss as quite unlikely any 
type of oilseed support which would 
be made effective by the government 
supporting meal alone because of its at- 
tendant adverse effects upon poultry and 
livestock feeding ratios. 

With the government already in serious 
trouble with linters, and with linters 
representing such a small fraction of the 
value of cottonseed, it is inconceivable 
that the government would use linters as 
a method of supporting cottonseed. 


e Oil Buying Least of Evils — There- 
fore, if the Secretary can feel any degree 
of confidence that there will be a good 
demand for meal at around the $50 level, 
he can quite easily and effectively sup- 
port both cottonseed and soybeans at, 
or above, announced loan levels by of- 
fering to purchase cottonseed oil and 
soybean oil. In fact, the oil purchase 
price necessary to accomplish this ob- 
jective can probably be set below the 
current market level for soybean oil. 
The Secretary’s problem with refer- 
ence to cottonseed is in determining some 
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of long-term commitments as to sale 
policy would avoid this uncertainty. In 
| these circumstances, the Secretary might 
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age. The package program, such as we 
| had this season, to say the least, has by 
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effective but less burdensome method 
than the current package program in 
supporting it. Confronted with this per- 
plexing problem, it is not altogether 
surprising that he has put off until nec- 
essary doing anything that is likely to be 
effective, hoping all the while that favor- 
able markets during the harvest season 
may relieve him of the necessity of tak- 
ing any further action. It has even been 
suggested that the cottonseed oil mills 
will, even in case of large cotton and 
soybean yields, pay the support price or 
better for cottonseed. Once the crop has 
passed out of the farmer’s hands the 
government’s responsibility is termi- 
nated, come what may, for its responsi- 
bility is to farmers, and not to save oil 
mills from having exercised poor market 
judgment. It is doubtful, though, that 
markets will fail to perform their func- 
tion of predicting during a _ bountiful 
harvest season the supply and demand 
factors for products of cottonseed and 
soybeans. If we, as an industry, ignore 
those market factors in buying our cot- 
tonseed, we simply will have to pay the 
penalty for recklessness, which we al- 
ways had to do before the government 
intervened in our business. If we have 
gotten so soft that we can’t operate 
without government guarantees, maybe 
we deserve the consequences. 

In case cottonseed prices during the 
harvest season cause the Secretary to 
do something to effectively support cot- 
tonseed, and an oil-purchase program is 
chosen, he would almost certainly have 
to purchase both cottonseed oil and soy- 
bean oil at the same price, since both 
are interchangeable for so many pur- 
poses. To purchase only cottonseed oil, or 
to purchase cottonseed oil at a premium 
over sovbean oil, would merely siphon 
off the surplus edible fats in the form 
of cottonseed oil, which already is the 
scarce oil as evidenced by its current 
premium over soybean oil. This is es- 
pecially significant in the face of a 
“free” supply of cottonseed oil from the 
new crop that will almost certainly be 
substantially less than the “free” supply 
of cottonseed oil from the current crop. 
Because of this relative scarcity of cot- 
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New Mexico Maid and Runners-Up 


LOVELY LASSES pose together following the state Maid of Cotton Contest held 
June 14 in conjunction with the New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ Association convention 
at Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso. Left to right are Miss Norma Lozier of Roswell, first 
alternate; Miss Patty Stewart of Hatch, New Mexico’s Maid; and Miss Joan Green- 
wald, Socorro, second alternate. Miss Stewart will participate in the National Maid 


of Cotton Contest in Memphis in January. 





tonseed oil, the government under such 
circumstances would be tendered the one 
selling at a discount—soybean oil—and 
would be relieved from having to buy 
scarce cottonseed oil. 

It should be made plain here that the 
oil-purchase method of support is men- 
tioned as the least of evils. Such a 
method is not without all the short-com- 
ings of the government’s interference 
with the inexorable laws of nature, of 
which the law of supply and demand is 
one. It has the disadvantage of allow- 
ing expanded lard production to replace 
vegetable oils in edible products, since 
lard is not supported by the government. 
Nevertheless, we are faced with certain 
accomplished facts among which are (1) 
the Secretary has announced support of 
cottonseed and soybeans at certain lev- 
els, regardless of supply and demand 
factors; and (2) if, in case of necessity, 
the Secretary intends to make the cotton- 
seed support program effective it is in- 
evitable that oil—through one method or 
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another—will become supported directly 
or indirectly at a level not far from any 
price which could be justified by an oil 
support program. 

Given the fact that the Secretary has 
already announced support of cottonseed 
and soybeans, and if market conditions 
cause him to take some further action to 
effectively support cottonseed, the sup- 
port of oil alone seems to offer certain 
advantages over any other effective 
method of support: 

(1) It should allow more soybeans to 
be crushed in the U.S., with the result 
that an ample supply of oilseed meal 
will be available at more reasonable 
prices than would be the case if a lot of 
soybeans ended up in the loan and were 
exported by the government under its 
surplus disposal programs; 

(2) It would get the government out 
of the linters and cottonseed meal bus- 
iness; and, since the government prob- 
ably would be buying surplus soybean 
oil instead of cottonseed oil, it would 
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also get it out of our cottonseed oil 
business—in fact, almost completely out 
of our industry; and 


(3) It probably would be less burden- 
some administratively, and cheaper to 
taxpayers than any method yet devised 
for effectively supporting both cotton- 
seed and soybeans. 

In closing now, you will recall that at 
the outset I said that the unhappy re- 
sults of this season are probably due 
more to the existence of a government 
guarantee than to the short crop. The 
economists tell us that profit is the re- 
ward for risk taking, and we have ap- 
parently proved that they are right. If 
the government must interfere in our 
markets, there is much to be said for an 
oil-purchase program, not the least of 
which is that —as much or more than 
any other type of support program—it 
puts risk back into our business. If we 
don’t take some risk, we’re going to con- 
tinue to pay extravagant and too high 
premiums for government guarantees. 
And we must make profits if we’re going 
to continue to be more efficient. If we 
don’t make profits, we don’t have the 
money to invest in more efficient proc- 
essing methods, and in methods which 
up-grade our products. There certainly is 
no lack of competition in our business, 
so up-grading our products and develop- 
ing more efficient methods of process- 
ing are bound to work to the benefit of 
the producers of cottonseed. The produc- 
ers of cottonseed cannot profit by a stag- 
nant and profitless cottonseed crushing 
industry. In fact, it’s to the producers’ 
interest and benefit that we continue as 
a profit-making industry, and such prof- 
its most assuredly will be held down to 
reasonable levels by the severe competi- 
tion that we all make for each other year 
after year. 





Jones Succeeds Bishopp 


DR. SLOAN E. JONES became coordi- 
nator of the Pink Bollworm Research 
Center at Brownsville, Texas, on June 30, 
succeeding Dr. F. C. Bishopp, whose two- 
year term ended on that date. Doctor 
Jones has been station leader at the cen- 
ter for several months. Doctor Bishopp 
retired two years ago as assistant chief 
of USDA’s Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, and initiated the work 
at Brownsville under the cooperative 
program of USDA, the National Cotton 
Council and a number of states. 
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e Dates for Ginners’ 


Meetings Listed 


MEMBERS of the Arkansas-Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Association will hold 
their annual district meetings on the fol- 
lowing dates, W. Kemper Bruton, Blythe- 
ville, Ark., executive vice-president, has 
announced: 

July 18, District 11, McGehee. 

July 20, District 7, Helena. 

July 28, District 2, Kennett. 

July 29, District 1, Sikeston. 

Aug. 23, District 10, Texarkana (ten- 
tative). 

Aug. 24, District 9, Pine Bluff. 

Aug. 25, District 8, England. 

Aug. 26, District 6, Marked Tree (ten- 
tative). 

Aug. 30, District 5, Newport (tenta- 
tive). 

Aug. 31, District 3, Walnut Ridge. 

Sept. 1, District 4, Blytheville. 


New Book 


MARKETS FOR DRYING OILS 
ANALYZED BY USDA 


Fats and oils face increasing compe- 
tition in drying-oil markets unless re- 
search finds new uses for them, new 
ways to overcome their inherent weak- 
nesses or new methods to produce both 
oils and their derivatives more cheaply. 

This is the conclusion reached in 
USDA’s Marketing Research Report No. 
90, “The Market Potential for Fats and 
Oils in Drying-Oil Uses.” The study was 
made by the Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, under contract with the 
Department, and was a cooperative pro- 
gram of USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service and Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice. 

Copies may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, for 65 
cents each. 


NCPA Committee Studying 


Rules Covering Trucks 


A special committee of National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association to study 
the application of NCPA trading rules 
to truck shipments of products has been 
named by President E. H. Lawton, 
Hartsville, S.C. The committee is to meet 
not later than next November and to 
report to the rules committee at least 
60 days prior to the next annual con- 
vention. 

Committee members are: W. D. Grif- 
fin, chairman, Fresno; Charles R. Berg- 
strom, Houston; J. B. Perry, Jr., Gren- 
ada, Miss.; Vance T. Hough, Kershaw, 
S.C.; John Wright, Atlanta; and P. R. 
Glick, Cincinnati. 

NCPA also reports that a federal 
court in the state of Washington recent- 
ly ruled that cottonseed meal is a proc- 
essed commodity rather than an agricu!- 
tural product, and interstate haulers are 
subject to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulations. 


Textile Bill Introduced 


Senator Barry M. Goldwater of Ari- 
zona has introduced a bill in the Senate 
to protect consumers against misrepre- 
sentation of the fiber content of a wide 
range of textile products. Wool, cotton 
and synthetic fibers are included. 
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Arkansas-Missouri Ginners 
Confer at Little Rock 


Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ As. 
sociation sponsored its second annual in- 
dustry conference on June 27-28 at the 
Marion Hotel, Little Rock. Subjects dis- 
cussed before representatives of the gin- 
ning and allied industries included pro- 
duction, ginning efficiency, cottonseed, 
merchandising, warehousing, fire pre- 
vention and safety, labor relations, pow- 
er and fuel. 


Textile Machinery Plant 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Saco, Me., textile 
machinery manufacturers, will build a 
multi-million dollar plant between Green- 
ville and Easley, S.C. 
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WILCO BURNERS 
for Gin Trash 


Senior Burner (above) and Junior 
Burner (below) give high volume 
trash consumption at lowest cost. 
Prices start at $800. Senior dia- 
meters, 25’ to 80’ — Junior, 15’ 
and 20’. 


Inner liner and vertical extension 
available. 
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At Annual Conference 





Margarine Problems 
Reviewed by Group 


@ RENEWED EFFORTS need- 
ed to hold past gains, speakers 
tell national meeting. 


The National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers sponsored the fifth an- 
nual all-industry conference June 23-24 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

The Association represents 28 firms 
operating 64 plants in 41 cities, with 
S. F. Riepma, Washington, as president. 

Represented at the conference were 
heads of margarine manufacturing firms 
and their sales departments, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, American 
Soybean Association, National Soybean 
Processors’ Association and other farm- 
er, industry and consumer groups. 

Riepma, at the opening session, said, 
“With margarine consumption so far 
just matching last year’s record 1,364,- 
000,000 pounds, it is timely for the in- 
dustry to re-assess its position and op- 
portunities for future expansion. Win- 
ning more and more consumer acceptance 
is more than ever margarine’s job.” 

John H. Davis, who directs Harvard 
University’s program in agriculture and 
business, declared that the U.S. is enter- 
ing a new era of rising incomes in 
which more people will be financially 
able to eat what they really like rather 
than what is merely cheap. 

The former Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture declared: “In order for us to 
do a first rate job in improving the 
American diet it is essential that we 
know more about human nutrition than 
we do today. Hence, it is essential for 
us to expand both basic and applied re- 
search on this front.” 


e Must Work with Butter—Davis told 
the convention that a working agreement 
can and must be made with the dairy in- 
dustry whereby both margarine and but- 
ter can find new and profitable markets. 

He said: “In the fight to block mar- 
garine the dairy interests have at times 
been shortsighted and acted against their 
own best interest. In fighting to retain 
an unrealistic position with respect to 
butter they have failed to take full ad- 
vantage of new opportunities to develop 
and expand markets for whole milk and 
other milk products.” 

Rising consumption of margarine in 
the U.S. and abroad was forecast by 
Dwight L. Dannen, St. Joseph, Mo., 
spokesman for soybean processors. 

“Margarine no longer is on the de- 
fensive. It has won its present position 
on merit and price.” 


e May Have Less Cotton—Dannen re- 
viewed developments in the soybean in- 
dustry and said: 

“We have seen the onrush of artifi- 
cial fibers and the mounting threat to 
the ¢otton crop at home and abroad. No 
one can anticipate the ultimate result. 
W know only that to have cottonseed 
and its oil we must grow cotton. A re- 
duced market for cotton certainly would 
reduce the amount of cottonseed oil 
available for our nation’s needs. We 
know, too, it would be political suicide 
for either party to permit large imports 
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of vegetable oils. It may be, therefore, 
that the margarine industry will draw 
more and more heavily upon soybeans 
as the major source of your raw mate- 
rial. In any case we shall strive to be 
prepared to supply you. 

“While it is claimed that the cotton- 
seed support and package plan influ- 
enced greater use of soybean oil in mar- 
garine in the past few years, the trend 
for the past 15 years is too clear to be 
mistaken. 

“Let me observe, however, that to our 
industry and the cottonseed industry it 
is not of vital importance which of the 
two excellent products is utilized, be- 
cause the U.S., after all, is a surplus 
vegetable oil country, and our joint in- 
terest is in expanding present markets 
for fats and oils and developing new 
ones both at home and overseas. All of 
us are aided alike by the growth of the 
margarine industry.” 

Senator J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas 
discussed some of the legislative devel- 
opments of recent years and attributed 
much of the success five years ago in 
the fight to repeal the old federal mar- 
garine tax to pressure by consumers and 
producers of vegetable oils. He warned, 
however, that margarine is not yet an 
entirely free product in the market, call- 
ing attention to such restrictions as the 
ban against U.S. Navy use of Marga- 
rine. 


e Food Fallacies Reviewed—Dr. Robert 
S. Harris, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, asserted that an inexpensive 
diet in the U.S. can be based on four 
foods—bread, spread, milk and citrus. 
He added that he was not suggesting 
that anyone live on this diet, but that it 
is a basic diet from which departures 
can be made. 

Doctor Harris discussed the fallacies 
regarding fats: That they are indigesti- 
ble, that they are unusually fattening, 
that margarine is harder to digest than 
butter, that all body fat comes from 
food fat, and that fats and fatty foods 
should be avoided in hot weather. 

Every businessman should be inter- 
ested in building the health of the Amer- 
ican people, E. E. Kelley, Jr., president, 
American Bakers’ Association, told the 
meeting. 

“Bread and spread,” he commented, 
“were basic in grandmother’s day. To- 
day, the competition is between hundreds 
of foods, all seeking a greater share of 
the consumer’s food dollar, trying to 
get a more favored position on the table 
and in the daily diet.” 


© Crippled Will Get 
First Bale Sheets 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN will sleep on 
sheets made from the first bale of cotton 
ginned in the U.S. in 1955. 

Springs’ Cotton Mills, Fort Hill, S.C., 
will process the cotton free of charge so 
that the sheets and pillow cases may be 
presented to Texas Elks’ Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Institute near Ottine, Texas. 

Lone Star Brewing Co. bought the 
bale, grown by Will Wallace and Jerry 
Block in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
and presented it to the Harlingen Elks 
Lodge. 


@ PALMER BROWN, III, 
Memphis, recently presided at a National 
Red Cross meeting in Atlantic City. He 
has long been a leader in Red Cross 
activities in the Memphis area. 
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Hybrid Grain Sorghums 
(Continued from Page 10) 


bama and other states in the eastern 
part of the Belt bear out this quotation 
from USDA. The new hybrids are likely 
to give a new impetus to this spread af- 
ter seed becomes generally available in 
1957. 

Yields should be increased 30 to 40 
percent by the hybrids, as mentioned 
earlier. This means about 300 pounds 
per acre increase in the U.S. per acre 
yield, which has averaged above 1,000 
pounds in the past. With the present 
government support of around $1.70 per 
hundred pounds, the increased yield 
would mean some $5 per acre more re- 
turn to growers—virtually all net profit. 


e Have Many Advantages—Five dollars 
more per acre is likely to be rather at- 
tractive to many growers when it is 
added to the other advantages of grain 
sorghums. These include, in most of the 
Cotton Belt: 

1. Greater drouth resistance than corn 
and some other feed crops. 

2. Ease and economy of production 
and harvesting with machinery. 

3. Feed value comparable to that of 
corn, long the standard feed grain. 

4. Seasonal differences which make 
grain sorghum an excellent late crop to 
meet emergency conditions. (In Ala- 
bama, for example, grain sorghums 
make excellent yields when planted af- 
ter June 1 and are much more likely to 
produce a successful crop after June 1 
than corn). 


5. Industrial possibilities for grain 
sorghums. 

6. Possibilities of the crop for use as a 
human food, as it is used in foreign 
countries. 


e May Have Bright Future — These 
things suggest that the new hybrid grain 
sorghums may have a very bright future 
in the Southwest and other states in the 
southern part of the U.S 

Popsorghum and alcoholic beverages 
from grain sorghums were mentioned at 
the beginning of this article more or 
less as curiosities. But there actually is 
a grain sorghum developed by Texas Ex- 
periment Station that is as nutritious 
as popcorn and has one big advantage 
over popcorn. Popsorghum has a thinner, 
more tender hull and is less likely to 
lodge between your teeth. 

As for the alcoholic angle, millions of 
pounds were used during World War II 
for this purpose. 

Starch and tapioca are two commercial 
products made from grain sorghums, 
and Corn Products Refining Co. uses 
about six million bushels of grain sor- 
ghums a year at its modern plant near 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

“It is possible to do with grain sor- 
ghums what has already been done with 
corn,” a leading researcher of the Mid- 
west once commented; and Texas Elec- 
tric Service Co. and West Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce several years ago is- 
sued a comprehensive survey of indus- 
trial potentials of sorghum grains. 

Higher yields which will lower pro- 
duction costs and increase’ supplies 


should cause the hybrids to encourage 
industry to take more interest in proc- 
essing sorghum grain. 

Grain sorghums, like many other crops, 
now are influenced by government-sup- 
ported prices, and record supplies are on 
hand. Stocks on Jan. 1 this year were 
105 billion pounds, two and one-half 
times the supply a year earlier. Produc- 
tion this season has been nearly double 
the 1953-54 total. 


e Feeding Pos d- 
ing has always been the principal use 
for sorghum grain in the U.S. and seems 
to offer one of the greatest future op- 
portunities for expansion. 

Feeding authorities feel that there is 
every reason for the sorghum-cotton re- 
gion to put its sorghum grain and for- 
age together with its cottonseed meal 
and hulls and pastures in more live- 
stock production. 

Many believe that the South and 
Southwest can use these feed resources 
to challenge the Corn Belt in the fat- 
tening of hogs and cattle, or the Dairy 
Belt in milk production. Much progress 
has been made in this direction in the 
past decade or two, and the trend should 
be accelerated by the more economi- 
cal and more efficient production of 
grain from the new hybrids. 

How this will affect cotton—the ginner, 
cottonseed crusher and others in the in- 
dustry—remains to be seen. But it’s a 
pretty safe bet that anything that helps 
the farmer as these hybrids seem cer- 
tain to do is going to benefit everyone 
in the long run. 
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Low Voltage Flap Control 
Faithfully Operates New Statifier 


As long as the condenser delivers cotton 
to the slide, the Statifier responds with its 
controlled mist. Breaks or gaps in the batt 
release the control flap which automa- 
tically stops the mist. Very little water is 
needed for a 500-pound bale because a 
special MOYST wetting agent is used in 
the Statifier. This permits the slight mois- 
ture used to uniformly penetrate all of the 
cotton in the bale. Only one quart of this 
wetting agent is used in 100 gallons of 














Use atin Weer BAGGING 
and they'll KEEP COMING BACK! 


For Details Today! 


® water, costing between | and 2 cents 
per bale. 


Uniform elites With MOYST Agent 


Experienced ginners everywhere know the advantages of 
moisture in baling cotton. It makes pressing simpler. Ic en- 
ables the press crew to keep up with the production of the 
i] largest gins. Losses from broken ties are practically eliminated 
\ and press repairs are at a minimum. Adding controlled mois- 
ture is no longer a problem. The Kemgas Statifier sprays an 
















2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 


automatically controlled mist of “wet water” ...8 pounds or ° 
f less to the 500-pound bale. The instant the batt of cotton comes Sarirves Open weave Jute Baggi n g 
from the condenser it tilts a metal control flap mounted across ee 
t the lint slide closing a mercury switch that starts and contrels OR een Pretested for uniform strength 


the gentle mist spray over the batt. 








which complies with NEC requirements. 100-gal. tank i Makes cleaner, stronger bales 
is of heavy, 18-gauge, galvanized steel. The pressure 


pump is of bronze and stainless steel. 


| The mist control systems operate by a 24-volt unit 












“Built to Stand the Pressure’ 


(ELTON BAGGING CO. 
~ Belton, South Carolina 





Available in 4 Automatically 
: Controlled Models 
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GINNERS 


You are required by law 
to keep two Payroll 


Forms showing’ Social 


Security taxes. 


Ww 


Here Are the Two 
Forms You Need: 


Weekly Payroll Record (Form 85) 





—A simplified form that has pro- 
visions for Social Security, with- 
held taxes, overtime pay, etc. Meets 
the requirements of state and Fed- 
eral law. Bound in books of 52 


sheets with marble board cover, 
$2.00. 


Employee’s Earning Record (Form 





91) — An individual ledger sheet 
for each employee, providing all 
essential payroll information re- 
quired by law. Machine ruled and 
printed two sides. Available in 
loose-leaf form, punched if desired. 
Size 11%”x9\%”. Fifty 
$4.00. 


sheets, 


Binders also available to fit this 
form, $5.50. 


You Need Both 


of These Forms! 


Please Enclose Check 
With Order. 


Ww 


THE COTTON GIN and 
OlL MILL PRESS 


P. O. Box 7985 
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e Underweight Bale 


Penalty Greater 


COTTON FARMERS are warned by 
Clifford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., 
executive secretary, National Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, to beware of under- 
weight bales of cotton. 

Hardy has called to the special atten- 
tion of growers in the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia the fact that cotton 
bales that are substandard in that area 
will be penalized more severely during 
the coming season. 


For many years the American Cotton 
Shippers Association has been making 
every effort to encourage the cotton 
farmers to market standard weight bales 
and it has now become necessary to en- 
force a ruling adopted in 1952, Hardy 
pointed out. 

For the first time in many areas, the 
cotton farmer will be penalized finan- 
cially for underweight bales. Most other 
cotton states have had more severe penal- 
ties for several years. A definite ruling 
has been re-affirmed and adopted by the 
cotton merchants and shippers in the 
Southeast. 

Notification has been received by all 
cotton merchants from mill buying of- 
fices that the following penalties will be 
enforced, effective Aug. 15, 1955. 

Light Weight Bale Rule, effective on 
all compress receipts dated on and af- 
ter Aug. 15, 1952, was adopted for the 
Southeast following the rule of the Mem- 
phis Cotton Exchange. 

In delivery of cotton under these rules, 
bales weighing under 435 pounds must be 
penalized as follows: 

(a) For each bale weighing less than 
435 pounds but not under 400 pounds— 
Penalty $1. 

(b) For each bale weighing less than 
400 pounds but not under 350 pounds— 
Penalty, $2. 

(c) Bales weighing less than 350 
pounds may be rejected, but if accepted 
must be penalized $3 per bale. 

(d) The following exception to the 
penalties outlined above is made: Where 
a purchase of 20 or more bales av- 
erages 495 pounds, or more, there will be 
no penalty on bales weighing 350 pounds 
or over. 

The exception must not be counted on 
too heavily too help you as there is very 
little assurance that your light weight 
bale will be sold in such a quantity ship- 
ment, Hardy added. 


Meal and Stilbestrol Mix 


Marketed by Oil Mill 


Kingsburg Cotton Oil Co., Kingsburg, 
Calif., may have the distinction of being 
the first cotton oil mill to market a cot- 
tonseed meal and diethylstilbestrol mix. 
The firm is advertising such a mix in 
livestock publications. 

The use of stilbestrol in mixtures was 
discussed in a recent issue of The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press by Garlon A. 
Harper, Dallas, assistant director, NCPA 
Educational Service. 


Club Hears Bob Love Talk 


United effort to help cotton face its 
competition was advocated by Bob Love, 
National Cotton Council field represent- 
ative, in a talk June 21 at the Farmers’ 
Day sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Blytheville, Ark. 





Entomologist Joins Staff 


JOHN J. DURKIN has been named en- 
tomologist to the New Mexico Extension 
Service staff. He received his B. S. and 
M. S. degrees from the University of 
Arizona and was assistant research en- 
tomologist there from June to Septem- 
ber, 1954 





© Research Improves 


Bollworm Control 


CULTURAL practices, vital in the con- 
trol of the pink bollworm, are being im- 
proved through research by entomolo- 
gists of USDA, cooperating States and 
industry. 

Experiments to determine under what 
conditions the pink bollworm can and 
cannot overwinter in stalks or trash on 
the ground are proving that lowest sur- 
vival of the insect resulted from: 

1. Fall plowing to bury infested cot- 
ton bolls and trash, in the warm humid 
areas of southern Texas. 

2. Allowing stalks to stand overwinter, 
to be plowed under in the spring, in cold- 
er northern Texas and southern Okla- 
homa areas, Tests are now in their third 
year at several locations in Texas and 
at Chickasha, Okla. 

A. J. Chapman and L. W. Noble, en- 
tomologists of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, are carrying on this re- 
search in cooperation with cotton state 
agricultural experiment stations and the 
cotton industry. 

Results of two years’ study show these 
specific results: 

Plowing under infested bolls and trash 
resulted in overwintering survival of on- 
ly 0.04 percent of the pink bollworms at 
Port Lavaca and 1.35 percent at Waco, 
both in southern Texas. 

Allowing stalks to stand overwinter to 
be plowed under in the spring at colder 
locations—Lubbock and Vernon, Texas, 
and Chickasha—resulted in pink boll- 
worm survival of 0.01, 0.1, and 0.03 per- 
cent respectively. 

Spring plowing-under of infested 
trash and bolls that overwintered on the 
surface of the ground was less effective 
than fall plowing at all locations. Allow- 
ing infested bolls and trash to remain 
on the surface of the ground was least 
effective of the four methods compared. 
At Waco and Mount Pleasant, Texas, 
this cultural method resulted in nearly 
22 percent pink bollworm survival. 
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THREE ADVERTISEMENTS appearing in leading consumer magazines are 
shown here. These advertisements are a part of the new sales campaign for 
cotton-cushioned products and are used in emphasizing to millions of readers 


the advantages of cotton merchandise. 


@ National Advertising 


Focuses on Cotton 


NATIONAL advertising and publicity is 
now being focused on cotton-cushioned 
bedding, furniture and automobile seats 
for the first time, according to a report 
from the National Cotton Council. 

Most recent example of this is a full 
page advertisement in the June 18 issue 
of Saturday Evening Post, where mil- 
lions of readers are reminded that cot- 
ton-cushioned mattresses offer cooler 
sleeping comfort than any other type. 

This advertisement is one of 16 trade 
and consumer ads which have appeared 
in leading national magazines since last 
fall to aid in telling the story of cotton’s 


quality and proven ability as a padding 
material. 

A full-scale promotion, sponsored joint- 
ly by the Council and the newly-formed 
National Cotton Batting Institute, began 
last September to increase the demand 
for this type cushioning. 

Efforts in behalf of cotton were 
launched to counteract the intensive pub- 
licity being given foam rubber. In years 
past, cotton padding has sold on its own 
merits but in order to renew consumer 
confidence and increase present demands, 
the Institute and Council have employed 
modern selling aids. 

The national advertising program is 
reinforced by periodical news and radio 
releases to 10,500 newspapers and 1,400 
radio stations. Continuing surveys on 


consumer buying habits and opinions are 
being conducted to guide in the choice 
of subjects for ads and other material. 
An identification campaign is under way 
encouraging manufacturers to include 
the words “cotton-cushioned” in their 
advertising copy. This phase of the pro- 
motion was opened with personal con- 
tacts to leading bedding and furniture 
manufacturers acquainting them with 
the new campaign for cotton. 

The urgent need for strong promo- 
tional activities on cotton-cushioned prod- 
ucts was the primary reason for the for- 
mation of the Cotton Batting Institute 
in April, 1954, the Council pointed out. 
The purpose of the Institute is to in- 
crease the use of cotton batting in auto- 
mobiles, furniture, and bedding. 

Originally, membership in the Batting 
Institute was open to two groups, deal- 
ers in linters and waste, and manufac- 
turers of cotton batting, but members 
are being accepted from allied groups 
that supply the bedding and furniture 
industry. Membership increased from 42 
to 153 in a year’s time, presently includ- 
ing 95 percent of all linter-waste dealers. 
Leading companies in the furniture- 
bedding field also are active supporters 
of the campaign. 

The National Cotton Batting Institute 
after one year of operation has gained 
the confidence and support of its indus- 
try and undoubtedly will register pow- 
erful influences on consumer buying as 
its program expands. 


g@ J. E. MOSES, Atlanta, see- 
retary-treasurer of Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, also is vice-presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Executive Secre- 
taries’ Club. 











AFTER TEE SALE 


IS OVER... THEN WHAT? 


Trouble-free operation for you is a lot more 
important to us after the sale. We do not 
“sell ‘em and forget.” Service after the sale 
is uppermost in Stewart & Stevenson operation. 
When you deal with Stewart & Stevenson you 


LOAD AND 
TRIM 
BOX CARS 











YOU MONEY with every car you 
load. One man, working part-time can 
load and trim up to 1 50 tons per hour of 
granular material up to 2” lump size. 
PRICED AS 

LOW AS $76 200 


F.O.B. 
AURORA 


are assured of prompt, dependable service to 


get you back at work if trouble arises. [N gs 


STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Bivd., Houston 
11, Texas. Phone WAlinut 6-9691. 
Dallas, Lubbock, Wichita 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Sm, 
STANDARD PRODUCTS DIVISION 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON 


MFG. CO. 


Branches: Corpus Christi, 
Falls, San Juan, Odessa. 








Representatives: San Antonio, Longview, Brownsville, 
Abilene. 








98 Ridgeway Ave. Avrora, Illinois 


: me 
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@ Mechanization Meet 
Plans Are Listed 


RELATION of farm mechanization to 
cotton’s ability to compete for markets 
will be stressed Sept. 7-8 at the ninth 
annual Beltwide Cotton Mechanization 
Conference at Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station. National Cotton Coun- 
cil, the College, farm equipment industry 
and USDA sponsor the meeting. 

Conferees will take a close look at 
mechanical stripping in terms of its ef- 
fect on production costs, and in terms of 
market needs for the quantities and 
qualities of cotton currently associated 
with this type of harvesting. 

The growing problem of preserving 





Reduce Fires in COTTON GINS 
with the BEST in 
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| MAGNI-POWER CO. « Wooster, 0. 








lint quality in mechanized production 
also will be studied in detail, especially 
from the standpoint of improving the 
skill of machine operators. Opportuni- 
ties for ginners to do a better job of 
handling rough-harvested seed cotton 
also will be analyzed. 

Widely known authorities will discuss 
the impact of major expansions in pub- 
lic farm research and education on 
mechanization and on cotton’s competi- 
tive position. 

Farm equipment industry spokesmen 
will report on their plans for improving 
dealer service programs to aid growers. 
They also will outline their research ef- 
forts pointed directly toward problems in 
cotton production and marketing, 

Mechanical equipment needs for insect 
control, irrigation in the rain belt, and 
the influence of planting methods and 
spacing on production and harvesting 
efficiency also will be discussed. 

A field demonstration will feature de- 
foliation, desiccation, and harvesting 
with mechanical strippers. 


Louisiana Crushers Plan 


Meeting in New Orleans 


Louisiana Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation has announced plans for its an- 
nual meeting Aug. 13 at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans. 

Officers of the Association are W. P. 
Hayne of Independent Mill and Gin Co., 
Alexandria, president, and H. L. Taylor, 
Southland Cotton Oil Co., Shreveport, 
vice-president. 


Eastcardale Gin Chooses 


Manager and Directors 


Members of Eastcardale Cooperative 
Gin, Dinubia, Calif., recently elected 
three new directors, W. R. Oliver, Rob- 
ert Lovelace and John Krause. Re-elected 
to directorship was L. E. Burris. Hold- 
over directors are W. P. Boone, W. W. 
Frame and M. W. Morine. Fred Zeth- 
raeus was re-named manager and nomi- 
nated for a directorship in Cal-Cot, Inc. 





All-Steel 
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MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling ©Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


e COTTONSEED 
e SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


e PEANUTS 
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@ Brief . . . and to the Point 


JOHN F. MOLONEY, Memphis, 
secretary-treasurer, National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, said 
in his address at the 1955 conven- 
tion of Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association: 


“After last year’s experience, it is 
especially important that you pur- 
chase your raw material on a basis 
that gives you a reasonable chance of 
earning a profit. There is risk enough 
in cottonseed processing without buy- 
ing seed at a level that represents a 
loss on the day of purchase.” 





C. J. Kling, Pioneer Texas 


Ginner, Dies at Kosse 


C. J. Kling, ginner at Kosse, Texas, 
since 1899, died at his home on June 18. 
His father, Peter Kling, a German im- 
migrant, started in the cotton ginning 
business in the early ’eighties. 

C. J. Kling was born in Springfield, 
Ill., in 1867. He came to Texas as a 
boy, travelling by ox wagon. 

In October, 1893, he was married to 
Augusta Reid Ellis. Mrs. Kling passed 
away in February, 1949. He is survived 
by four sons: Herbert of Sweeney, Ed- 
gar of Kosse, Charles, Jr., of Dallas, 
and Harold Peter of Roswell, N.M.; five 
daughters: Mrs. J. W. Maddrey of Big 
Spring, Mrs. Clay Bewley of Longview, 
Mrs. L. C. Hamilton of Palacios, Mrs. 
L. B. Hobbs of Dallas and Mrs. W. L. 
McKinley of Garland. He is also survived 
by three brothers and three sisters, 
eleven grandchildren and six great- 
grandchildren. 

Kling was a member of the Methodist 
Church, a Mason and an Odd Fellow. 
At the time of his death, Kling was still 
in the gin business, which will continue 
under the management of his son, Edgar. 


Texas Rancher Laments 
U.S. Horse Shortage 


The biggest horse deal in years has 
been completed by a Pecos, Texas, 
rancher. 

The 475 horses Jess Burner bought 
from Rancho Cananea in Sonora, Mexi- 
co, are on their way to the Burner 
ranch and to U.S. rodeos and horse deal- 
ers. 

Borrowing from TV Star George Goe- 
bel, Burner paraphrased, “You can’t 
hardly get a horse no more!” Lynn 
Beutler, business manager of Beutler 
Brothers Rodeo, from Elk City, Okla., 
echoed the sentiment. 

Already Burner has found a market 
for at least 75 of the horses, most of 
which are registered quarterhorses. 


Both the rancher and Beutler agree 
that horse raising is drastically on the 
decline in the U.S. Rancho Cananea 
“has more than 900 horses in its re- 
muda,” Burner said, and “these are the 
first horses they’ve sold in years. 

“The only places in this country 
where they raise horses in any appre- 
ciative amount, as far as I know, are 
the King Ranch and the 3D Ranch, both 
in Texas,” he noted. 
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RECEPTION ROOM to the new general offices of Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner Co., 
Lubbock, Texas, is pictured here. The photograph was taken looking toward the 


entrance and the vestibule. 


e New Lubbock Office 
Opened by Firm 


MOSS-GORDIN Lint Cleaning Co., man- 
ufacturers of Moss Lint Cleaners, is 
now occupying its new general offices 
recently completed at the Lubbock, 
Texas, plant. The expanded quarters 
provide more than double the amount of 
floor space previously occupied, accord- 
ing to E. E. Moss, Sr., company execu- 
tive. 

The building exterior is finished in 
brick veneer and rough verticle board. 
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TRY IT—FREE 
The New i 7) 


1 h.p. 2-Speed 





ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


No obligation. 
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Offices have Terazzo tile floors through- 
out, all new furniture and fixtures and 
modern lighting system. A central air 
conditioning plant provides year-round 
comfort for the entire office area. Also 
included is a coffee room for office em- 
ployees. 

A master control inter-office com- 
munication and P.A, system has been in- 
stalled between the general offices and 
the plant, and through a Teletype sys- 
tem, the Lubbock general offices now 
maintain constant contact with offices 
in Dallas and Memphis. 


John L. Present Succeeds 
Lickle With Hercules 


John L. Present has been appointed 
manager of cellulose purchases for Her- 
cules Powder Co.’s Virginia Cellulose 
Department. Present succeeds Charles 
H. Lickle, who retired from the com- 
pany June 1. 

Assistant manager of cellulose pur- 
chases for the past four years, Present 
has held various supervisory posts with 
Hercules, both in this country and over- 
seas, since he came to the company in 
1942 as a chemist. 

After serving briefly at Hercules’ Ex- 
periment Station near Wilmington, Pres- 
ent was transferred to the company’s 
home office in Wilmington to work in 
synthetics department sales. From 1944 
to 1946 he was a technical representa- 
tive for the department in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and in July, 1946, went to Lon- 
don and The Hague in the same capaci- 
ty. He served as sales supervisor for 
the synthetics department from 1947 
until February, 1948, when he trans- 
ferred to the export department, in 
which he remained until joining Vir- 
ginia Cellulose in 1951. 

A native of Rochester, N.Y., he is a 
graduate of Cornell University. 
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Johnson Is Field Manager 
For Kingsburg Gins 


Willard Johnson, manager of the 
Conejo gin of Kingsburg Cotton Oil Co., 
has been promoted to field manager in 
charge of the company’s gins, it is an- 
nounced by William Davis, vice-president 
and general manager. Johnson replaces 
Herbert Ferguson who resigned to be- 
come associated with Sunland Indus- 
tries of Fresno, Calif. 

Del Provost, office manager of the 
Visalia gin of the company, has been 
named manager of the Conejo gin to re- 
place Johnson. 








FASTEST-SELLING 
SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 





G Great Varieties 


to choose from 


WATSON COTTON 
WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON’S. STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County + TEXAS 
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@ Cotton Leaders Ask 


Senate Hearings 


COTTON leaders from seven Midsouth 
and Southeastern states unanimously en- 
dorsed a resolution urging that the Sen- 
ate agriculture committee hold hearings 
to develop needed legislation on cotton 
exports, sales, and acreage for 1956. 


The group, representing Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Tennessee, met with producers from 


North Carolina and South Carolina in 
Memphis June 17. The meeting was 
called by the Midsouth Cotton Produc- 
ers Committee to consider legislation al- 
ready introduced in the U.S. Senate by 


Senator Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana, 
chairman, Senate agriculture committee; 
Senator James O. Eastland of Missis- 
sippi, chairman of a special cotton sub- 
committee, and other Senate leaders. 

Organizations represented by the Mid- 
south Cotton Producers Committee in- 
clude Agricultural Council of Arkansas, 
Delta Council of Mississippi, Louisiana 
Delta Council, Missouri Cotton Produc- 
ers Association, and the Tennessee Ag- 
ricultural Council. 

The statement adopted by the group 
is as follows: 

“After a review of the cotton situation, 
the Midsouth Cotton Producers Com- 
mittee, meeting with representatives of 
North Carolina and South Carolina pro- 























GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


(A 


JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Corolina Jute Bagging is extro 
strong . . . tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guaranteed. 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 


rough handling . . . protects cotton both in storage and 


during shipment. 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth. 


LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 
light and air . 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


. . keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 


BAGGING COMPANY 





HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 

















ing and Extracting System 


lf your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
gin plant up to date is this modern STACY 
cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas 1, Texas 


















Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_ gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 





Closeé view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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Your Cotton Council 
Pays Off 


The Council spearheads an 
industrywide cotton fire pre- 
vention campaign. It instituted the red 
tag system for fire-packed bales, works 
with railroads to reduce in-transit fires, 
and distributes fire prevention litera- 
ture. 


Support Your National Cotton Council 








ducers in Memphis, Tenn., on June 17, 
1955, reiterates its position in support 
of the following: 

“1. Minimum exports of five to five 
and one-half million bales annually. 


“2. Sale of cotton for export at com- 
petitive world prices to achieve this goal. 

“3. Increase in acreage for 1956 to 
21,500,000 acres. 

“4, Price supports for cotton at 90 
percent of parity with recognition that 
it is desirable to shift the parity formula 
to a more modern basis. 

“5. A national cotton acreage reserve 
over and above the national allotment to 
prevent undue hardships for small farms. 

“6. Authorization for U.S. mills to 
purchase raw cotton equivalent of tex- 
tiles exported at the export price. 

“7, Protection for U.S. mills on the 
Comestic goods market. 

“It is recommended that some sections 
of bills recently introduced by Senator 
Ellender, Senator Eastland and others 
cover the bulk of these points. In our 
view other sections of these bills should 
be modified. 

“We believe that it would be in the 
best interest of the cotton industry and 
the nation for hearings to be held at 
this time by the Senate agriculture com- 
mittee, so that the problems may be 
fully developed and realistic action as 
needed be initiated at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

“We therefore urge that hearings be 
scheduled as soon as possible.” 


Tennessee University Gets 


Worm Research Program 


The army worm, once content to raid 
field crops once each decade, is now 
making an annual appearance, and the 
University of Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion has set out to learn why. 

To that end, Byrd K. Dozier Jr., 
former Delaware state entomologist, and 
also formerly with the Bureau of Ento- 
mology in Washington, is now associated 
with the U-T Experiment Station. 

It was under his direction light traps 
were set out last spring to trap the 
night flying moth, which is the final 
stage of the army worm’s career. It is 
intended to make studies of the army 
worm’s life cycle, number of generations, 
parasites and control measures. 

In 1953, army worms took a toll of 
$10 million in Tennessee alone, according 
to Dr. S. Marcovitch, head entomologist, 
U-T Experiment Station. This year the 
pest again appeared, and dusting got 
under way in Middle Tennessee recently. 


@ GARLON A. HARPER, Dal- 
las, assistant director, NCPA Educa- 
tional Service, visited with feed control 
and research leaders in New Orleans at 
the recent annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Southern Feed Control Officials. 
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© July 6-7-8—Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write Dr. J. D. 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 


e Aug. 29-30-31—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors’ Association and American Soy- 
bean Association combined conventions 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 
George M. Strayer, Strayer Farms, Hud- 
son, Iowa, executive vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer, American  Associ- 
ation; R. G. Houghtlin, Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, president, National 
Processors. 


e Sept. 7-8-9—Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference. Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas, and Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas. 
For information write National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


e Dec. 15-16—Cotton Production Con- 
ference sponsored by National Cotton 
Council. Hotel Peabody, Memphis. For 
information, write National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 18, Memphis. 


1956 


e Jan. 30-31—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Biloxi, Miss. For in- 
formation, write National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 


e March 26-27-28—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
State Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, exec- 
utive vice-president. For exhibit space, 
write R. Haughton, president, Gin Ma- 
chinery & Supply Association, Inc., 3116 
Commerce Street (P. O. Box 7985), 
Dallas. 


e April 9-10—Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association annual meeting. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 


e May 21-22—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association convention. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas. John F. Moloney, 
19 S. Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Butter, Margarine Buying 


Increases During Year 


U.S. householders report that they 
bought eight percent more butter and 
13 percent more margarine in April, 
1955, than April, 1954, according to an 
announcement from USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 

Householders bought almost 63 mil- 
lion pounds of butter during the four- 
week period of April, 1955, a gain of 
about five million pounds over purchases 
during the same month last year. 

Margarine purchases for household 
use during April of this year were re- 
ported at over 97 million pounds, up 11 
million pounds from April, 1954. 


@ GEORGE B. BEITZEL re- 
tired July 1 as president of Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., but remains as 
a member of the board of directors and 
board chairman of Pennsalt Interna- 
tional Corp. 
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Products 





BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 


Insecticides 


Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 


BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
Cairo, Ill., Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Decatur, Ala. 











2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil 


America’s choice for salads . . . 
Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, 
Chiffon cakes, frying and pop- 
corn. 





Snowadrift 


No other shortening at any 


price is so creamy, so digesti- 





ble and so light. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 












You can prevent gin fires by installing Eriez 
Permanent Non-Electric (Alnico V) mag- 
nets. And you’ll increase production . . 

reduce downtime . . . save on equipment 
repair. Eriez magnets are so efficient at re- 
moving tramp iron that they 
are heartily endorsed by in- 


ir’) surance companies and result 
ERI EZ in lowered premium rates for 


their user. 


* JuLy 2. 1955 


Tramp iron (stray metal) is the ginner’s 
greatest enemy. It damages expensive equip- 
ment, causes down-time, reduces production. 
But its biggest threat is that it is often the 
cause of costly gin fires. In fact, a recent sur- 
vey by Factory Mutual Insurance engineers 
showed that tramp iron was responsible for 
79% of all fires in opener and picker rooms! 


All Eriez magnets are non-electric, self- 
contained. They operate without any wires 
or attachments; are quickly installed on 
new or existing equipment. There is no 
operating cost — first cost is the last. Mag- 
netic power is guaranteed indefinitely. 


Eriez representatives are located throughb- 
out the cotton belt. For free bulletin on 
Eriez magnets for ginning uses, write to 
Eriez Manufacturing Company, 78U Magnet 
Drive, Erie, Pa. 
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AINGKLEY 


chining the cotton. Order one. 


4008 Commerce St. 


72” COF Drier-Cleaner-Boll Opener machines 
pop open the tightest boll without shaling the 
bur and tight locks are fluffed up without ma- 






72” COF 


Write: 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Dallas 1, Texas 








SPARE 






New Motors: 


Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 


1108 34th Street 





MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 


Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 





Electric Motor Repair 


and Rewinding 


DAYTON BELTS 


LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone SH 4-2336— Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 











YOU WANT... 


when 


YOU WANT IT 
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As manufacturer’s and distributors 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 
complete service in the Southwest. 


Call us for ACTION! 


1629 Main St. 


Juty 2, 1955 


WELL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Fort Worth, Texas 





lawgh it off 


Definition: A taxpayer is one who 
does not have to pass a civil service 
examination to work for the government. 

eee 

The Army psychiatrist wanted to be 
sure that the newly enlisted rookie was 
perfectly normal. Suspiciously he said: 

“What do you do for your social life?” 

“Oh,” the man blushed, “I just sit 
around mostly.” 

“Hmmm—never go out with girls?” 

“Nope.” 

“Don’t you even want to?” 

Pia man was uneasy. “Well, yes, sort 
Oo he 

“Then why don’t you?” 

“My wife won’t let me, sir.” 

eee 

The maiden aunt was attending her 
first wrestling match and was pleasantly 
surprised when one of the gladiators 
was thrown into her lap. She held on for 
dear life, screaming, “Finders keepers!” 

eee 


Colonel Ben Trane (to barmaid in 
Ruidoso): Marie, how in the world does 
it happen that a nice girl like you is in 
a joint this this? 

Barmaid: Oh I don’t know . 
lucky, I guess. 


o. « FONE 


eee 
He: We certainly had a good time last 
night for 10 cents. 
She: I'll say. I wonder how my little 
brother spent it. 
eee 
Psychologist: I suppose you and your 
husband worry a lot because you haven’t 
any children. 
Shy bride: Oh, yes. We’ve spent many 
sleepless nights over it. 
eee 
“Get my bag at once,” shouted the 
doctor to his daughter. 
“Why, Dad,” daughter said, “what’s 
the dither?” 
“Fellow just called and said he can’t 
live without me,” said the doctor, rush- 
ing to the door. 


“Hold it, Dad,” daughter said, “I 
think that call was for me.” 
& . 7 


An elderly couple from a rural com- 
munity were fascinated by the window 
display in a town store. For a long time 
they stood watching a demonstrator 
place a bundle of dirty laundry in a 
washing machine and the resulting 
swirling and splashing. “Well,” said the 
old lady at last, “if that’s television, they 
can have it.” 

eee 

Small boy: Your legs is what if you 
ain’t got two pretty good ones, you can’t 
get to first base, and neither can your 
sister. 

e ee 

A drunk, coming home late, hit on a 
good idea. He tied together all the pots 
and pans he could find in the kitchen 
and went upstairs dragging them and 
mumbling confidently, “She’ll never hear 
me in all this racket.” 

eee 

There’s really only one thing wrong 
with the younger generation ... a lot 
of us don’t belong to it anymore. 

eee 


A truthful woman is one who won’t 
lie about anything except her age, 
weight and husband’s salary. 
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MURRAY 


DISTRIBUTORS OF GENERAL INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 


Customer Satisfaction 





is our 


Most Important Product 


A NAME TO REMEMBER 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
3200 Canton Street — Riverside 9441 
DALLAS 26, TEXAS 





Since 1900 you have learned to depend on Murray cotton ginning machinery 
.... you will find the same dependability in cotton gin and oil mill supplies 
which have been available through our Industrial Supply Department since 1916. 




















HARDWIChKE-ETTER COMPANY 


For all Types of Cotton in all 
Cotton Growing Areas 


It has been Proven Without Doubt 
THAT 


THE HARDWICKE-ETTER SAW 
TYPE LINT CLEANER has become a 
leader because it removes motes, neps, 
fine trash, and straightens out cotton 
fibers without creating objectionable 
material, with practically no loss of 
spinable lint. 


“Profitable to Ginner & Producer’’ 





Write for special bulletin “ : a 
HARDWIChKE-ETTER COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 














ev” 
SEPARATOR 


Is built in two sizes, 5234” wide and 72” 











wide. Large screen area gives more clean- 
ing effect and greater capacity. The Inlet 
Transition opens full width of Separator, 
and Air Box is provided with a choice of 
cither an end or rear center connection 
for suction Fan. Fitted with an improved 
Reel and eight blade Vacuum Wheel. 








White for Bulletin No. 17-C 
THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS e MEMPHIS « ATLANTA ® FRESNO 




















